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The fields of fantasy and science fiction attract all sorts of 
writers, and those writers tend to have one thing in common— 
a desire to say things that are not so easily said in other fields. 
Howard Fast, a superb story-teller, here offers a case in point. 


THE MARTIAN SHOP 


by Howard Fast 


These are the background facts 
given to Detective Sergeant Tom 
Bristol when he was instructed to 
break down the door and go into 
the place. It is true that the lock- 
smiths at Centre Street have 
earned the reputation of being 
able to open anything that has 
been closed; and that reputation 
is not undeserved. But this door 
was an exception. So Bristol went 
to brealc down the door with two 
men in uniform and crowbars and 
all the other tools that might be 
necessary. But before that he stud- 
ied a precis of tlie pertinent facts. 

It had been established that 
tliree stores had been opened on 
the same day and the same hour; 
and more than that, as an indica- 
tion of a well-organized and order- 
ly mind, the space for each of the 
stores had been rented on the 
same day, the leases signed on the 
same Iionr. The store in Tokyo 


was located in tlie very' best part 
of The Ginza. The space had been 
occupied by a fine jewelry and 
watchmaking establishment, per- 
haps the second or third best in all 
Japan; they vacated the premises, 
refusing to give the press any ex- 
planation whatsoever at the time. 
Later, however, it was revealed 
that the price paid to the jewelry’ 
establishment for die purchase of 
its lease consisted of fifty dia- 
monds of exactly three carats each, 
all of them so perfectly matched, 
so alike in their flawlessness, that 
diamond experts consider the ven^ 
existence of the collection-liidi- 
erto unkno\Mi— to be a unique 
event in die long history of jewels. 

Tlie store in Pans was, of course, 
on Faubourg St. Honorc. There 
were no stores vacant at the time, 
and die lease of a famous cou- 
turier was purchased for forty^ mil- 
lion francs. Tlie couturier (his 
name is omitted at specific request 
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of the French government) 
named the price facetiously, for he 
had no intention of surrendering 
his place. When the agent for the 
principal wrote out a check on the 
spot, holding him to his word, he 
had no choice but to go through 
with the deal. 

The third store was on Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. After 
thirty years on the Avenue, the 
last ten increasingly unprofitable, 
the old and stodgy firm of Delbos 
gave up its struggle against mod- 
em merchandising. The store it 
had occupied was located on the 
block between 52nd and 53rd 
Street, on the east side of the 
street. The property itself was 
managed by Clyde and Abra- 
hams, who were delighted to re- 
lease Delbos from a tuenty-five 
year lease that had been signed in 
1937, and who promptly doubled 
the rent. The Slocum Company, 
acting as agents for the principals 
—who never entered into the ar- 
rangements at all, either with 
Clyde and Abrahams or subse- 
quently with Trev’ore, the decorat- 
ing firm— made no protest over the 
increased rent, signed the lease, 
and then paid a years rent in ad- 
vance. Arthiw Lewis, one of the 
younger partners in the Slocum 
Company, conducted the negotia- 
tions. Wally Clyde of Clyde and 
Abrahams, remariced at the time 
that the Slocum Company was 
losing its grip. Lewis shnigged 
and said that they were folloudng 


instmetions; he said that if he had 
bargaining power himself, he 
would be damned before he ever 
agreed to such preposterous rent. 

Lewis also conducted the nego- 
tiations with Trevore, turning over 
to them detailed plans for the re- 
designing and decoration of tlic 
store, and agreeing to the price 
they set. He did make it plain, 
however, that his specific instruc- 
tions from his principal was to 
agi*ee to all prices asked and to 
deal only with the firms he was 
told to deal with. He pointed out 
to Trevore that such practices 
^vere abhorrent to tlie Slocum 
Company and w^cre not to be an- 
ticipated under any circumstances 
in the future. 

WTien tlie infoimation for this 
precis was gathered, Mr. Samuel 
Carradine of the Trevore Com- 
pany produced the original plans 
for the remodeling and decoration 
of die store, that is the plans 
turned over to him by Mr. Lewis. 
They are hand-drawn on a fine but 
strong paper of pale yellow tint. 
Two paper experts, one of them 
chief diemist for Harhn Mills, 
have already examined these 
plans, but they are vmable to iden- 
tify the paper, nor have they seen 
similar paper before. They do as- 
sert that die paper has neither a 
pulp nor a rag base. Part of the pa- 
per is at present undergoing chem- 
ical analysis at Creshvood Labora- 
tories. 

From this point onward, the 
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liistory of the three stores is suffi- 
ciently general for the data on the 
Fifth Avenue store to suffice. In 
all three cases, rental and altera- 
tion were managed imder similar 
circumstances; in all three cases 
the subsequent progress of events 
was the same, making due allow- 
ance for the cultural patterns of 
each count^}^ In each case, the 
decoration of the store was in ex- 
cellent taste, imusual, but never- 
theless artfully connected with the 
general decor of the particular 
avenue. 

Trevore charged over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for altera- 
tion and decoration. The store- 
front was done in stainless steel 
panels, used as tile. Window-space 
was enlarged, and a magnificent 
bronze-veneered door replaced 
the ancient oak portal of Delbos. 
The interior wns done in tones of 
black and crimson, with drapes 
and carpeting of mustard yellow, 
and the display cases and plat- 
forms were of bronze and glass. 
Decorators whose opinions have 
been sought all concur in tlie as- 
sessment of results. Without doubt 
the three stores were done in ex- 
cellent, if not superb, taste— the 
decoration bold, unique, but nev- 
er vulgar or distressing. It must be 
noted, however, that Mr. Ernest 
Searles, who heads the decor de- 
partment of the Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation, pointed out certain an- 
gular— tliat is, unfamiliar degree 
angles— concepts never used be- 


fore by American decorators. 

On Fifth Avenue, as in the other 
cases, the center focus of tlie deco- 
rating scheme was the cry stal rep- 
lica of the Planet Mars, wliich was 
suspended from the ceiling in each 
shop, and which revolved at tlie 
same tempo as Mars itself. It has 
not yet been determined what 
type of mechanism activates these 
globes. The globes, which display 
a imique and remarkable map of 
Mars' surface, were installed by 
the principals, after Trevore had 
completed the overall alteration 
and decoration. While tlie Fiftli 
Avenue storefront is striking, it 
was done with the type of expen- 
sive modest}^ that would do credit 
to Tiffany's. The last thing in- 
stalled was the name of the shop 
itself, MARS PRODUCTS, in gold 
letters, each letter a half-inch in 
relief and five inches liigh. It has 
since been determined tliat these 
letters are cast out of sohd gold. 

The three shops opened thcii* 
doors to tlie public at ten a.m., on 
the tenth of March— in local time 
and day. In New York, the letters 
spelling out MARS PRODUCTS 
had been displayed for eight days, 
and a good deal of curiosity had 
been aroused, both among tlie 
public and the press. But until 
actual opening, no information 
had been offered. 

Diuing those days, four objects 
had been on display in tlie shop 
windows. No doubt the reader of 
this precis has seen or examined 
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tliesc objects, each of wliich stood 
upon a small crystal display stand, 
framed in black velvet, for all the 
world like precious jewels, which 
in a sense Aey were. The display 
consisted of a clock, an adding 
machine, an outboard motor and a 
musicbox, although only the clock 
was recognizable through its ap- 
pearance, a beautiful precision in- 
strument, activated as a number 
of clocks are by the variation in 
atmospheric pressure. Yet the 
workmanship, materials and gen- 
i ral beauty of this clock outdid 
anything obtainable in the regular 
m;u-ket. 

The adding machine was a 
black cube, measuring slightly 
more than six inches. The covering 
is of some as yet undetermined 
synthetic or plastic, inlaid with the 
curious hieroglyphs that have 
come to be known as the Martian 
script, tlie hieroglyphs in white 
and gold. Tliis machine is quickly 
and easily adjusted or sensitized 
to the sound of an individual 
voice, and it calculates on the ba- 
sis of vocal instruction. Tlie results 
emerge tlirough a thin slit in the 
top, printed on paper similar to 
that mentioned before. Theoreti- 
cally, such a calculator could be 
built today, but, so far as we know, 
by only two shops, one in Ger- 
many and tlie other in Japan, and 
tlie cost would be staggering; cer- 
tainly, it would take years of ex- 
perimental w ork to develop it to 
tlic point where it would deal 


with thirteen digits, adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying and dividing 
entirely by vocal command. 

The outboard motor was an ob- 
ject about the size of a small elec- 
tric sewing machine, fabricated of 
some blue metal and weighing 
fourteen pounds, six ounces and a 
fraction. Two simple tension clips 
attached it to any boat or cart or 
car. It generated forty horsepowxT 
in jet propulsion, and it contained, 
almost microcosmically, its own 
atomic generator, guaranteed for 
one thousand continuous hours of 
operation. Through a muffing de- 
vice, which has so far defied even 
theoretical solution, it produced 
less sound than an ordinary out- 
board motor. In each shop, this 
was explained, not as a muffing 
procedure, but as a matter of con- 
trolled pitch beyond the range of 
the human ear. Competent engi- 
neers felt that this ex^planation 
must be rejected. 

In spite of the breathtaking im- 
plications of this atomic motor, it 
w^as the music box that excited the 
nK)st attention and speculation. Of 
more or less the same dimensions 
as the adding machine, it was of 
pale yellow synthetic, the hiero- 
gl>q)hs pricked out in dark gray. 
Two sli^it depressions on the top 
of this box activated it, a slight 
touch of one depression to start it, 
a second touch on tlie same de- 
pression to stop it. Tlie second de- 
pression, when touched, changed 
the category of the music desired. 
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There were twenty-two categories 
of music available— symphonic 
music in three chronological sec- 
tions, chamber music in three sec- 
tions, piano solo, violin solo with 
and without accompaniment, folk 
music for seven cultures, operatic 
in three sections, orchestra, full 
cast and orchestra, that is tlie com- 
plete opera, and selected render- 
ings, religious music, divided into 
five religious categories, popular 
songs in national sections, instru- 
mental music in terms of eighty- 
tw’o instruments, jazz in five cate- 
gories and three categories of 
children’s music. 

The salespeople in each of tlie 
tliree shops claimed that the mu- 
sic box had a repertoire of eleven 
thousand and some odd separate 
musical selections, but this, of 
coiurse, could not be put to the 
test, and varying opinions on this 
score have been expressed. Also 
the use of vocal instruction to set 
the sound and pitch— which was 
not inferior to the best mass-pro- 
duced high fidelity— was poo- 
pooed as fakery. But Mr. Harry 
Flamiery, consulting sound engi- 
neer for the Radio Corporation of 
America, has stated that the music 
box could be compiled out of 
available technical knowledge, es- 
pecially since the discovery of 
transistor electronics. As with the 
adding machine, it was less the 
technical achievement than the 
workmanship that was imbeliev- 
able. But ^Ir. Flannery admitted 


tiiat a content of eleven thousand 
works was beyond present day 
knowledge or skill, providing that 
this enormous repertoire was a 
fact From all witnesses interro- 
gated, we have compiled a list of 
more tliaii three hundred works 
played by the shop s demonstra- 
tion music box. 

These w^ere the four objects dis- 
played in the windows of each of 
the three stores. The same four ob- 
jects were available for examina- 
tion and demonstration inside 
each of the stores. The clock was 
priced at $500.00, the adding ma- 
chine at $475.00, the outboard 
motor at $1620.00 and the music 
box at $700.00-and these prices 
were exactly the same, at the cur- 
rent exchange, in Tokyo and 
Paris. 

Prior to tlie opening— that is, the 
previous day— quarter-page ad- 
vertisements, in the New York 
Times only, stated simply and di- 
rectly that the people of the Planet 
Mars announced the opening, the 
following day, of a shop on Fiftli 
Avenue, which would display, 
demonstrate, and take orders for 
four products of Martian industry. 
It ex"plained the limited selection 
of offerings by pointing out that 
this was only an initial step, in or- 
der to test the reactions of Earth 
buyers. It was felt, the advertise- 
ment stated, that commercial rela- 
tions between the Earth and Mars 
should be on the friendliest basis, 
and the Martian industrialists had 
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no desire to upset the economic 
balance of Earth. 

The advertisement went on to 
say that orders would be taken for 
all of the products, and that de- 
livery was guaranteed in twelve 
days. The adveitisement ex- 
pressed the hope that this would 
mark the beginning of a cordial 
and fruitful and lasting relation- 
ship between the inhabitants of 
both planets. 

Tliis advertisement was hardly 
the first word in the press concern- 
ing the Martian shops. Already, 
every columnist had carried an 
item or two about wliat was, 
without question, one of the most 
imaginative and novel publicity 
schemes of the space age. Severd 
columnists had it on the best au- 
thority— for rumors w^ere all over 
the city— that General Dynamics 
was behind tlie Martian shops. 
They were also credited to Gen- 
eral Electric, tlie Radio Corpora- 
tion, and at least a dozen of large 
industrial enclaves. Again, a bril- 
liant }’oung merchandiser was 
named, a Paris dress designer, and 
a Greek shipping magnate. Still 
others spoke of a scheme by Ger- 
man industrialists to break into 
the American market in force, and 
of course tliere w'ere liints that tlie 
Soviet Union w^as beliind the 
method of destroying capitalism. 
Engineers w'ere willing to grant 
Russia the skill, but interior deco- 
rators refused to acknow ledge the 
ability of the Russians to produce 
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original and tasteful decor. But 
until the shops actually opened 
and the working capabilities of the 
machines were actually demon- 
strated, no one was inclined to 
take the matter too seriously. 

On the tentli of March, the 
shops opened in each of the three 
cities. The tenth of March was a 
Monday in New York. The shops 
remained open until Friday, and 
then they closed down for good— 
so far as we know. 

But in those five days, thousands 
of people crowded into the Fifth 
Avenue store. The machines were 
demonstrated over and over. 
Thousands of orders were taken, 
but all deposits and prepayment 
were refused. The New York shop 
was staffed by one man and five 
tall, charming and eflBcient wom- 
en. What they actually looked like 
is a matter of dispute, for tliey all 
wore skin-tiglit face masks of 
some latex-like material; but ratli- 
er than to make tliem repulsive, 
the effect of the masks was quite 
pleasant. Gloves of the same ma- 
terial covered their hands, nor 
was any part of their skin any- 
where exposed. 

Jolm Mattson, writing in the 
News tlie following day, said. 
“Never did tlie inliabitants of two 
planets meet under more promis- 
ing circumstimces. Having seen 
tlie Martian figme and having had 
a touch of tlie Martian charm, I 
lun vvilhng to take any chances 
with the Martian face. Uncover, 
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my lovelies, uncover. Earth waits 
with bated breath.” 

Professor Hugo Elligson, the fa- 
mous astronomer, visited the shop 
for Life. His report says in part, 
“If the masked people in this shop 
iire Martians, then I say, Space 
must be conquered. I know it is 
strange for an astronomer to dwell 
on shapely legs and muted, rip- 
pling accents, yet I know that 
from here on my wife ^vill eye me 
strangely whenever I look at the 
Red Planet. As to the relationship 
of an excellent pubhcity scheme 
to the Planet Mars, common intel- 
ligence orders me to withhold 
comment—” 

Perhaps the Soviet Union 
thought different; for on the sec- 
ond day of the shop's business, 
two gentlemen from the Russian 
Embassy were known to enter 
and offer a cool miUion United 
States dollars for the demonstra- 
tion sample of the atomic out- 
board. The Martians were poUte 
but firm. 

By Wednesday, Mars Products 
occupied more space in the New 
York press than international 
news. It crowded out the crises in 
the Middle East, and Formosa was 
relegated to page seventeen of 
the Times. A dozen authorities 
were writing scholarly opinions. 
Traffic on Fifth Avenue was im- 
possible, and one hundred extra 
police were detailed to maintain 
order and make it possible for any 
of the Fifth Avenue stores to do 


business. The Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation decided to apply for an in- 
junction, on the grounds that Mars 
Products disrupted the ordinary 
practice of business. 

Much the same was happening 
on Faubourg St. Honore, and on 
the Ginza. 

Also on Wednesday, American 
industry awoke and panicked. 
Boards of Directors were con- 
vened all over the nation. Impor- 
tant industrial magnates flew to 
Washington, and the stock of elec- 
tronic, business-machine and au- 
tomobile companies sent the Dow- 
Jones averages down twenty-six 
points. The largest builder of sys- 
tems and calculating machines in 
America saw its stock sell ten 
minutes ahead of the ticker, down 
one hundred and eighty points for 
the day. So also on the London, 
Paris and Tok>n exchanges. 

But the intelligence service was 
not perturbed until Thursday, 
when it sent fonnal requests to the 
F.B.I. and to the New York City 
Police Department to determine 
who and what the principals be- 
hind Mars Products were— and to 
ascertain where these machines 
had been manufactured, whether 
they had been imported, and 
whether duty had been paid. The 
Smete and the Tokyo Police were 
by then taking similar steps. 

Without going into the details 
of tliis investigation, it suffices to 
say tliat in every case, the inves- 
tigating authorities were baffled. 
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All tliice bank accounts were the 
result of large cash deposits by 
very commonplace men who were 
no different from thousands of oth- 
er average men. The acting agents 
were given, by mail, full power of 
attorney as well as instructions. 
The investigations were not com- 
pleted until Friday evening. 

By Friday, each of the tliree 
shops was under surv'cillance by 
various government and police 
agencies. In New York, city detec- 
tives put a twenty-four hour watch 
on Mars Products Wednesday eve- 
ning, even before any instructions 
or requests came from Washing- 
ton. But no member of the staff 
left the shop after closing hours, 
or at any other time. Curtains 
were drawn across the windows, 
blocking off the display products. 
At ten A.M., the curtains were 
dra^vn back. 

During Friday, in New York 
and Washington, discussions were 
held on the advisability of issuing 
injunctions or search warrants. At 
the same time, there was under- 
standable hesitancy. If this was a 
publicity scheme of some indus- 
trial group, whatever agency 
acted could be the laughing stock 
of the nation— as well as opening 
itself to considerable liability, if 
legal action was taken by the in- 
jured party. Plainclothesmen had 
been in and out of the shop a hun- 
dred times, searching for some 
violation. None had been found. 
No loophole had been detected. 
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Friday night, the shop on Fifth 
Avenue closed as usual. The cur- 
tains were drawn. At eleven p.m., 
the lights went out. At three 
the door of the shop opened. 

At that time on Saturday morn- 
ing, Fifth Avenue was deserted. 
The sliop was then being observ’ed 
by four city detectives, two fed- 
eral agents, two members of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, and three pri- 
vate operatives hired by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers. The eleven men made no at- 
tempt at concealment. Tliere was 
only one store entrance. Across the 
avenue, four cars waited. 

Wlien the door of Mars Products 
opened, the five members of die 
staff walked out. They all carried 
packages. At precisely the same 
moment, a large black automobile 
drew up at the curb in front of the 
shop. The man opened the back 
door of this car, and all five staff 
members entered. Then the door 
closed and they drove away. They 
were followed by the foiu cars. 
The agents who were watching 
them had instructions not to inter- 
fere, to make no arrests, but to fol- 
low any member of the staff to his 
or her destination and to report 
along tlie way by radio. 

We have an exact description of 
die automobile. Shaped somewhat 
like a Continental, it was at least a 
foot longer, though no broader. It 
had a strange hood, more rounded 
than a stock car; but it was larger 
than any known sport car. 
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It headed uptown, well witliin 
the speed limits, turned into Cen- 
tral Park, emerged at 7th Avenue 
and noth Street, proceeded 
north and then beneatli 155tli 
Street to the Harlem River Speed- 
way. When it reached the Speed- 
way, two police cars had joined 
the caravan behind it. Toward the 
George Washington Bridge ap- 
proach-ramp, it began to pick up 
speed, and when it passed the 
ramp, continuing on the deserted 
Speedway, it was already doing 
eight)' miles an hour. The police 
cars opened their sirens, and by 
radio, additional police cars were 
instructed to set up a roadblock at 
Dyckman Street. 

At that point, the black car put 
out wings, at least seven feet on 
(‘ither side, and went over to jet 
power. It left the pursuing cars 
as if they were standing still. It is 
impossible to arrive at any accu- 
rate estimate of its ground speed 
then, but it was certainly well over 
a hundred and thirty miles an 
hour. It was airborne in a matter of 
seconds, gained altitude quickly, 
and disappeared, by its sound, 
eastward. It was picked up rivice 
by radar at an altitude of twenty 
thousand feet, moving at very 
fiigh speed, even for jet power. 
The airforce was immediately no- 
tified and planes took oflF within 
minutes, but there is no report of 
die black car— or plane— being 
sighted again, nor was it again 
raised with radar. 


It is suflScient to note that the 
progress of events in Tokyo and 
Paris was more or less identical. 
In no case, was the staff of tlic 
shop interfered with or taken. 

Such was the precis that Detec- 
tive Sergeant Bristol reviewed be- 
fore he went uptown to break in 
the door of Mars Products. It told 
him notliing that he did not al- 
ready know, and in all tnidi, he 
knew a great deal more. His own 
specialty was entry and search, 
but like almost every other citizen 
of New York, he had speculated 
during the past days on the in- 
triguing problem of Mars Prod- 
ucts. He was well trained in the 
art of rejecting any conclusions not 
founded on facts he could test 
with sight, touch or smell; but in 
spite of this training, his imagina- 
tion conjured up a host of possi- 
bilities behind the locked door of 
Mars Products. He was still young 
enough to view his work with ex- 
citement, and all during this day, 
his excitement had been mount- 
ing. 

Botli tlie city police and the 
F.B.I. had decided to wait tlirough 
Satiuday before opening the shop, 
and tliese decisions were commu- 
nicated to Tokyo and Paris. Ac- 
tually, the New York shop was 
opened a few hours later than the 
others. 

When Bristol arrived at 52nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue, at least 
a dozen men were waiting for 
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him. Among them were the police 
commissioner, the mayor, General 
Arlen Mack, the Chief of Staff, a 
colonel in Military Intelligence 
and several F.B.I. officials. There 
were also at least a hundred on- 
lookers, held back by policemen. 
The police commissioner was irri- 
tated, and indicated that Bristol 
was the type to be late at his own 
funeral. 

'1 was told to be here at seven 
o'clock, sir,’’ Bristol said. ‘It is still 
a few minutes before seven.” 

“Well, don’t argue about it. Get 
that door open!” 

It was easier said than done. 
When they ripped off the bronze 
plate, they found solid steel under- 
neath. They burned through it 
and hammered off the bolted con- 
nection. It took almost an hour be- 
fore die door was open— and then, 
as had been the case in Tokyo and 
Paris, they found the store empty. 
The beautiful crystal reproduction 
of the Planet Mars had been pul- 
verized; they found the shards in 
a waste basket, and it was taken 
to Centre Street for analysis. Oth- 
erwise, none of die decorations 
had been disturbed or removed, 
not even die solid gold letters on 
the store front— a small fortune in 
itself. But the eight products, the 
four from the window and the four 
used in the shop as demonstra- 
tors, were gone. 

The high brass prowled around 
the place for an hour or so, exam- 
ining the decorations and whis- 
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pering to each other in comers. 
Someone made the inevitable re- 
mark about fingerprints, and the 
commissioner growled, “People 
whose skin is covered don’t leave 
fingerprints.” By nine o’clock, the 
brass had left, and Bristol went to 
work. Two F.B.I. men had re- 
mained; diey watched die meth- 
ods of the three men from Centi*e 
Street in silent admiration. 

Bristol’s specialty was, as we 
noted, entry and search. He had 
four children, a wife he adored, 
and he was soberly ambitious. He 
had long since decided to turn his 
specialty into a science and then 
to develop that science to a point 
unequaled elsewhere. First he 
brought in lights and flooded die 
store with three thousand addi- 
tional watts of illumination. Since 
there was only the main room 
and a small ofiice and lavatory be- 
liind it, he brightened the space 
considerably. Then he and his two 
assistants hooked portable Ughts 
onto their belts. He told the F.B.I. 
men: 

“The first element of search is 
find it.” 

“Do you know what to look 
for?” 

“No,” Bristol said. “Neidier docs 
anyone else. That makes it easier 
in a way.” 

First ihey removed all drapery, 
spread white sheets, brushed die 
drapery carefully on both sides, 
folded it and removed it. The dust 
was collected and labeled. Then 
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they swept all the floors, tlien 
went over them a second time 
with a vacuum cleaner. The dust 
was sifted, packaged and labeled. 
Then, fitting the vacuum cleaner 
with new bags each time, they 
went over every inch of space, 
floor, walls, ceiling, molding and 
fumitiu*e. Again, the bags were 
packaged and labeled. Then they 
took the upholstered furniture 
apait, bit by bit, shredding the 
fabric and filling. The foam rubber 
in the cushions was needled and 
then picked apart. Once again, ev- 
eiything was labeled. 

“This is more or less mechani- 
cal,” Bristol explained to the gov- 
ernment men. “Routine. W© do 
the chemical and microscopic an- 
alysis downtovm.” 

“Routine, eh?” 

“I mean for tliis type of prob- 
lem. We don’t get this kind of 
problem in terms of search more 
than two or three times a year.” 

At two o’clock in the morning, 
the government men went out to 
buy coffee and sandwiches. They 
brought back a box of food for the 
city men. By four a.m., the carpet- 
ing had been taken down to Cen- 
tre Street, the toilet walls stripped 
of tile, tlie plumbing removed and 
checked, the toilet and sink en- 
tirely dismantled. At six o’clock on 
Sunday morning, in the cold gray 
light of dawn, Bristol was super- 
vising the taking apart of every 
piece of bonded wood or metal in 
the shop. 


He made the find in a desk, a 
modem desk of Swedish design 
that had been supplied by the 
decorators. Its surface was of pol- 
ished birch, and there was a teak 
strip across the front, ^\^len this 
strip was removed, Bristol found a 
bit of film, less than an inch long 
and about three millimeters in 
width. When he held it up to the 
light with tveezers and put a mag- 
nifying glass on it, it was discov- 
ered to be fihn strip. It contained 
sixteen full frames and part of a 
seventeenth frame. 

Minutes later, he was in a car 
with the government men, racing 
down to Centre Street; and only 
then did he pemiit himself the 
luxury of a voiced opinion. 

“They must hav^e been editing 
that film,” he remarked. “I have 
been reading how orderly and 
precise they are. But even an or- 
derly person can lose something. 
Even a Martian,” he finished 
doubtfully. 

Strangely enough, the govern- 
ment men made no comment at 
aU. 

Bristol is remembered, and it 
has been said in many places that 
he will go far. He has already 
been promoted, and witiiout ques- 
tion he vill be mentioned by his- 
torians for years to come. He v as 
an honest and thorough man, and 
he had an orderly mind to match 
other orderly minds. 

Professor Julius Goldman will 
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iilso be remembered. The head of 
the Department of Semitic Lan- 
L^uages at Columbia University, he 
was also the leading philologist in 
the Western Hemisphere, if not 
the world; and to him as much as 
to any other goes tlie credit for 
breaking through the early Cretan 
script. He pioneered the brilliant 
—if again failing— recent Etioiscan 
c ffort. Along with Jacobs of Okla- 
homa, he is the leading authority 
on American Indian languages, 
specializing there in the Plains 
dialects. It is said that there is no 
important language on earth, liv- 
ing or dead, that he cannot c'om- 
inand fluently. 

Tliis is possibly an exaggera- 
tion, but since he was reached by 
the White House that same Sun- 
day, flo^vn to Washington, put at 
the head of a team of five of the 
coimtry’s finest philologists— and 
since he accomplished what was 
expected of him in thirty-two 
hours, it might be said that his 
reputation was deserved. 

Yet by the grace of God or 
whatever force determines our 
destiny, he was given a ‘"Rosetta 
Stone,'’ so to speak. Without it, as 
he was the first to point out, the 
Martian script would not have 
been broken, not now and possi- 
bly not ever. The “Rosetta Stone” 
—which, you will recall, originally 
enabled philologists to break the 
mystery of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs by providing them, on the 
same stone tablet, with transla- 
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tions in knowm tongues— was in 
this case a single frame of the film 
strip, containing botli an English 
and Martian inscription. Acting 
on the possibility that one was a 
translation of the other. Professor 
Goldman found an opening for tlie 
attack. Nevertheless, it remains 
perhaps the most extraordinary 
case of reconstruction in all the 
history of language. 

That Tuesday, the Tuesday aft- 
er the store had been broken into, 
the President of the United States 
held an enlarged meeting of his 
cabinet at the White House. In ad- 
dition to the regular members of 
the cabinet, some forty-two otlier 
persons were present, Julius Gold- 
man among them; and it was not 
Goldman alone who appeared 
haggard from want of sleep. 
Each of the men present had a 
precis— somewhat enlarged— that 
was not too diftcaent from the one 
presented here. Each of them had 
read it and pondered it. Opening 
the meeting, tlie President re- 
viewed the facts, mentioned some 
of the opinions already gathered 
from experts, and then said: 

“What are we to tliink, gentle- 
men? Ovir o^vn halting probes into 
outer space have removed the 
starry realm from the province of 
fiction writers and gullible fools. 
As yet we have no finn conclu- 
sions, but I do hope that at tlie 
end of this meeting, wc will for- 
mulate a few and be able to act 
upon them. I need not repeat that 
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some of the keenest minds in 
America still consider the Martian 
shops to be a remarkable hoax. If 
so, a practical joke costing its 
originator a great many millions 
of dollars, has been played out to 
no point. In all fairness, I reject 
this conclusion, nor can I, at this 
point in my knowledge, support 
any arguments that we have seen 
a great publicity campaign. I have 
come to certain conclusions of my 
own, but I shall A\nthhold them un- 
til others have been heard. 

"'As most of you know, througli 
the energy and resourcefulness of 
tlie New York City police depart- 
ment, we found a tiny bit of film 
strip at the Fifth Avenue shop. 
Nothing of any value was found 
either in Paris or Tokyo. Never- 
theless, I have incited the Japa- 
nese and Frencft ambassadors to 
be present toniglit, since their 
countries have been chosen, even 
as ours was. I do not say that their 
interest is higher than that of other 
nations, for perhaps—” 

The President hesitated then— 
and shmgged tiredly. ‘Well, at' 
this point, I will turn the meeting 
over to Professor Julius Goldman 
of Columbia University, our great- 
est philologist, whose contribution 
to the unravelling of this problem 
cannot be overestimated.” 

Professor Goldman said quietly 
that, for the record, he had made 
no contribution not shared equally 
by his colleagues, who were not 
present this evening. They had. 


all six of them, prepared an afli- 
davit, wliich he would read in the 
name of the entire team. First, he 
would like the people assembled 
to see the film strip for themselves. 

Tlie room was darkened. The 
first frame appeared on a pre- 
pared screen at one end of the 
room. It was covered with vertical 
lines of what liad already come to 
be called the Martian Hiero- 
glyphic. So with the second and 
the “Rosetta Stone ” At the top, in 
English block letters; 

“Compound for white males— 16 
to 19 years of age.” 

And directly beneatli, again in 
English, “General warning. An)^ 
discussion of escape or resistance 
will be met by permanent stimula- 
tion of the tri-geminal nen^e.” 

And beneath that, “Feeding 
room— yellow-skinned females, 7 
to 10 years of age.” 

And as a final line in English, 
“Much have I tiavelled in the 
realms of gold.” 

Beneath these English lines 
were a number of vertical hiero- 
glyph columns. 

The voice of Professor Goldman 
explained, “This frame gave us our 
key, but we do not claim any clear 
knowledge of what these inscrip- 
tions mean. Medical authorities 
consulted have suggested that a 
certain t>'pe of irritation of the tri- 
geminal ner\^e can result in the 
most trying pain man knows. Tlic 
line from Keats is utterly meaning- 
less, so far as wc can determine; 
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the reason for its inclusion remains 
to be explained in the future, if 
('ver. The remaining frames, as 
you see, are in the hicrogly'ph.” 

The lights went on again. Pro- 
fessor Goldman blinked tiredly, 
^\iped his glasses, and said, “Be- 
fore I present our aflBda\it, I must 
ask your indulgence for a few 
worcls concerning language. ^Vhen 
we philologists claim to have 
cracked the mystery of some an- 
cient tongue, we do not talk as a 
eiy’ptographcr who has broken a 
code. PhiloIog>' and Cryptography 
are very diflFerent sciences. ^Vhen 
a code is broken, its message is 
kno^\’n. When a language is brok- 
en, only the first step in a long 
and arduous process is taken. No 
single man or single group of men 
has ever revealed an ancient lan- 
guage; that is an international task 
and must of necessity take gener- 
ations to complete. 

“I say this because perhaps your 
hopes have been raised too liigh. 
We have very little to work from, 
only a few words and numerals; 
we are dealing with an unrelated 
tongue, totally alien; and we have 
had only a few hours to grapple 
with the problem. Therefore, 
though we have been able to ex- 
tract some meaning from two of 
the frames, tliere are many blank 
spaces and many perplexities. In 
our favor ai'e these facts: first- 
all language, possibly anywhere in 
the universe, appears to have a 
clcv^elopmental logic and rolation- 
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ship; secondly, these frames deal 
with life on eartli; and finally, it is 
our good fortune that this is an 
alphabetic form of writing, con- 
sisting, so far as w'c can deter- 
mine, of forty-one sound signs, at 
least thirt>" of them consonantal. 
These consonantal forms suggest a 
vocal arrangement not unlike our 
own— that is in physical structure, 
for sounds arc to a large extent 
determined by the physical char- 
acteristics of the creatm*c produc- 
ing them. My colleagues agree 
that there is no indication of any 
relationship between this alpha- 
bet and language and any known 
language of Earth. For my part, I 
will make no comment on the ori- 
gin of this language. It is not my 
field— nor is it my purpose.” 

The President nodded. ‘Wo un- 
derstand that, Professor Gold- 
man.” 

Goldman continued; ‘Tlie aflB- 
da\it itself will be projected on 
the screen, since we consider it 
more effective for tlie partial 
translation to be read rather than 
heard.” 

The room was then darkened 
again, and the following appeared 
on the screen;. 

“A tentative and partial trans- 
lation of tlie first tw^o frames of a 
film strip, given to the under- 
signed for translation purposes; 

“ greedy lustful— [dedi- 

cated?] [practicing?] mass [mur- 
der?] [ death?] [time] gener- 
ations [of?] murder [docile?] 
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[willing? O when sho^vn pleasure 

— — — [tided?] [self 

styled?] [boastful self styled?] 
man [or humanity?] — — 
[compare to?] [equate with?] 
disease [or plague or rust] on 
face of [fair?] [rich?] planet [or 
globe] " 

The voice of Professor Gold- 
man cut in, “That is the first frame. 
As you see, our translation is ten- 
tative and incomplete. We have 
very litde to work from. Where 
the word is within brackets and 
coupled with a question mark, we 
are making what might be called 
a calculated surmise not a guess, 
but a surmise from too few facts. 
Now tlie second frame. 

“Force [or violence] under- 
stood [or reacted to] — man [or 

humanity] primitive [or 

[number 1] development of atom- 
ic [force or power or engine]— 

— — [space station or small 
planet] — [non-posscssion-relat- 
ing possibly to space station] 

— — [outer space?] [void?] 
negative [long arm?] [weapon?] 

— — — — [superstition?] 

[ignorance?] [mindless] ” 

The inscription remained on 
the screen, and Goldmans voice, 
flat, tired and expressionless, ex- 
plained; 

“When we braeket a number of 
words, one after anodier, we are 
uncertain as to which is prefer- 
able. Actually, only a single word 
is being translated—" His voice 
faded away. Tlie names of the six 


philologists appeared on tlie 
screen. The lights went on, but the 
silence was as deep and lasting as 
the darkness before it Finally, the 
Seeretary of State rose, looked at 
the President, received his nod, 
and said to Professor Goldman: 

“I desire your opinion. Profes- 
sor. Are these faked? Do the) 
originate on earth? Or are we 
dealing with Martians? Tliat s not 
a dirty word. Ev'er>nne is think- 
ing it; no one will say it. I want 
your opinion." 

“I am a scientist and a scholar, 
sir. I form opinions only when I 
have sufficient facts to make them 
credible. This is not the case now." 

“You have more facts than any- 
one on earth! You can read that 
outlandish gibberish!" 

“No more than you can, sir," 
Goldman replied softly. “What I 
have read, you have read." 

“You come to it as a philologist," 
tlie Secretary^ of State persisted. 

^Tes.” 

“Tlien as a pliilologist, is it youi* 
opinion that tliis language origi- 
nated on earth?" 

“How can I answer that, sir? 
What is my opinion wortli when 
fashioned out of such thin stuff?" 

“Then tell us— do you detect 
any relationship to any kno^^m 
Earthly language?" 

“No— no, I do not," Goldman 
answered, smiling rather sadly. 

And then tliere was silence 
again. Now one of the President s 
secretaries appeared, and distrib- 
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utcd copies of the affidavit to ev- 
eryone present. A longer silence 
now, while the aflBdavits were 
studied. Then the French ambas- 
sador asked for the floor. 

''Mr. President,” he said, ‘'mem- 
bers of the cabinet and gentlemen 
—many of you know that my own 
government discussed this same 
problem yesterday. I am instruct- 
ed, if the occasion should so de- 
termine, to make a certain request 
of you. I think the occasion does 
so determine. I request that you 
send immediately for the Soviet 
Ambassador.” 

No one was shocked or sur- 
prised by the suggestion. The So- 
viet Ambassador was sent for. He 
had evidently been w^aiting, for he 
arrived within minutes; and when 
he stated immediately that he 
would also represent the People’s 
Republic of China or take his 
leave, the President of the United 
States suppressed a smile and 
nodded. He was given a precis 
(md a copy of the aflBdavit, and 
after he had read both, the meet- 
ing began. It went on until tlircc 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
during which time thirty-two 
technical specialists arrived, gave 
opinion or testimony, and depart- 
ed. Then the meeting was sus- 
pended for five hours— and came 
together again witli the represent- 
atives of India, China, Great 
Britain, Italy and Germany in at- 
tendance. At six o’clock Wednes- 
day evening, tlie meeting was ad- 


journed, and the following day an 
extraordinary session of the As- 
sembly of tlie United Nations was 
called. By that time. Professor 
Goldman, with the assistance of 
Japanese, Chinese and Russian 
pidlologists, had completed a ten- 
tative translation of the film strip. 
Before this complete translation 
was published in the interna- 
tional press, it was made available 
to all delegates to tlie United Na- 
tions Assembly. 

On Saturday, only a week after 
Detective Sergeant Bristol had 
forced the door of the Fifth Ave- 
nue shop, the Premier of India 
arose to address the Assembly of 
tlie United Nations. 

“It is more than ironic,” he said 
with some sadness, “that we who 
have been so savagely con- 
demned by another planet, an- 
otlier cultiue and people, can 
find more than a little trutli in the 
accusations. How close we have 
come, time and again, to accom- 
plishing the destruction outlined 
by these people from outer space! 
And how unhappy it is to wiow 
that our own fitful dieam of a 
peaceful future must be laid aside, 
perhaps forever! Shall it be some 
consolation that we must join 
hands to fight another enemy 
rather tlian each otlier? I pray so, 
for it is not without deep grief that 
my country lays aside the slim 
shield of neutrality it has clung to 
so desperately. Gentlemen, India 
is yoius; its teeming millions will 
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labor in the common defense of 
our motlier earth. Its inadequate 
mills and mines are at the world s 
disposal, and I hope with all my 
heart that we have time to build 
more.” 

Then Russia spoke, then die 
United States. China and eight 
other countries were admitted to 
the United Nations without a 
veto; but this was only the begin- 
ning of a scries of actions which 
led, within the month, to the crea- 
tion of World Spaceways— an in- 
ternational plan for die building of 
four great space stations circling 
the earth, a mighty fleet of atomi- 
cally powered space-ships, and 
the construction of a military de- 
fense base on the moon, under 
the control of the United Nations. 
A three-year plan for the defense 
of Earth was put into operation; 
and, as so few had anticipated, 
the beginnings of world govern- 
ment in tenns of actual sovereign 
power, came with a comprehen- 
sive world general staff. 

Within tliree montlis after De- 
tective Sergeant Bristols discov- 
ery, the first world code of law 
was drafted and presented to the 
General Assembly. The antiquat- 
ed and msting ships of the navies 
of earth, tlie discarded and use- 
less artillery, the already archaic 
guided missiles, the laughable 
small anns— all of them bore wit- 
ness to the beginning of world 
government. 

And in loss than a year, Cul- 


pepper Motors, one of tlie largest 
industrial complexes on earth, an- 
nounced that they had duplicated 
the Martian outboard atomic mo- 
tor. The people of earth laughed 
and flexed tlieir arms. When they 
looked up at tlie sky, at the tiny 
red orb of Mars, it was with grow- 
ing confidence and lessening fear. 

For they had discovered a new 
name for themselves; they had 
discovered that they were a na- 
tion of mankind. It was a begin- 
ning-rough and fumbling and un- 
easy in many of its aspects, but 
nevertheless a beginning. And all 
over the earth, tliis beginning was 
celebrated in a variety of ways. 

At the home of Franklin Har- 
wood Plummer, its eighty-three 
rooms nestled securely in the 
midst of an eleven hundred acre 
estate in New Yorks Putnam 
County, it was celebrated in a 
style befitting the place and cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Plummer could 
and did give dinners that were 
large and important and unno- 
ticed by tlie press— a fact not un- 
related to his control of a great 
deal of the press, among otlier 
things. But even for his baronial 
halls, tliis evening’s gathering was 
large and imique, three hundred 
and twenty-seven men and wom- 
en, apart from Mr. Plummer him- 
self and his eighteen colleagues 
who composed the Board of Di- 
rectors of Culpepper Motors. 

At fifty-eight, Mr. Plummer was 
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President of Culpepper. Culp<^- 
per Motors had a net value of fif- 
teen million dollars, a private in- 
dustrial worth exceedecf, in all the 
world, only by American Tel and 
Tel; but if one ^^'ere to trace the 
interlocking and various influ- 
ences of tlie nineteen board mem- 
bers, tlie question of worth be- 
came so large as to be meaning- 
less. As the nominal lord of this 
giant enterprise, Mr. Plummer was 
best defined by his history. He had 
started, thirt>^-five years before, 
as a lathe operator in the old Lew- 
ett Shop, and he had fought and 
smashed and cut his way to the 
eventual top. In the recent history 
of America, there have been a few 
cases like his, but not more than 
you could count on the fingers of 
one hand. 

Even in his o\mi ciides, he was 
not loved; feared and respected he 
was, but without family or uni- 
versity, he remained a strange, 
\iolent and unpredictable inter- 
loper. He w^as tall and broad and 
red-faced and white-haired; and 
as he stood at one end of the great 
dining room in his over-large and 
over-furnished home, he made ref- 
erence to the fact that he did not 
even play golf. His tliree hundred 
and tvventy-se\'en guests and his 
eighteen colleagues permitted 
themselves to smile slightly at 
that. 

“No,” Mr. Plummer continued, 
“No golf, no tennis, no sailing— I 
have been w^liat most of you 


would call a preoccupied man, 
and my preoccupation has been 
the making of money. If I have 
ever laved my conscience with 
any sop, it was to recollect that 
single witty remark of a man who 
was otherwise remarkably himior- 
less, Calvin Coolidge— who gave 
folk like myself grace by stating 
that the business of the United 
States was business.” 

Mr. Plummer grinned. He had 
an infectious grin— the smile of a 
man who has made it beyond be- 
lief, who drives back to tlie old 
home town in a chrome-plated 
Cadillac. 

“I enjoy making money,” he 
said simply. “I am accused of lust- 
ing for power. Hogwash! I lust for 
a naked and nasty word— profit; 
always have and I always whl. It 
embarrasses my eighteen col- 
leagues, sitting here on either side 
of me, for me to be as blunt and 
ignoble as this; but I thank what- 
ever gods may be that I ha\'e nev- 
er been inhibited by breeding. I 
also make a double point. Firstly, 
the question of profit— I succeed- 
ed. Not only have I been able to 
insure and secure tlie future exist- 
ence of Culpepper Motors; not 
only have I developed a situation 
where its profits will increase ev- 
ery year— perhaps double ever\' 
five years, which makes our stock 
a pretty good investment for an\ 
of you— but I have been able to 
bring together mider tliis roof as 
fine a collection of human beings 
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as mankind can provide. I will not 
try to explain what that means to 
jne— what it has meant to know 
and work with each of the three 
hundred and twenty-seven peo- 
ple here. I think you can guess. 

“Secondly, I said what I said to 
ease the feelings of those among 
) oil who have cooperated in our 
enterprise and have been paid for 
their cooperation— as against 
those who would accept no pay. 
Those who have been paid may 
feel a certain guilt. To that I say— 
nonsensel No one does anything 
strictly for money; there are al- 
ways other factors. I know. I went 
into this for dollars and cents— 
plain and simple, and so did my 
holier than God colleagues on my 
Board of Directors. We have all 
changed in the process. My col- 
leagues can stop washing me 
dead. I lo\*e them for what they 
are now. I did not love them for 
what tlicy were when we began 
this entei-prise two years ago. 

“.Sitting among you, tlicre is one 
Jonas Wa^Tie, of Fort Fayette, 
Kentucky. He is an old-fashioned 
blacksmith, and possibly the finest 
hand w’orker in metal in Amer- 
ica. Our enterprise would have 
been more difficult, if not impos- 
sible, WTthout liim. Yet he would 
not take a dollar from me— not 
even for expenses. He is a God- 
fearing man, and he saw himself 
as doing Gods work, not mine. 
Perhaps so. I don’t know^ At tlie 
same table with him is M. Oren- 


dell, the Ambassador of France. 
He is far from being a rich man, 
and his expenses have been paid. 
We haw no secrets here. We live 
and die with our knowledge, as a 
unique fraternity. Professor Julius 
Goldman— W'Ould you please 
stand up, Professor— w^as, as you 
know, central to our whole 
scheme. If it was painless for him 
to decipher the Martian script, it 
was far from painless for him to 
devise it— a task that took more 
hours of w^ork than the building of 
the motor. He would take no 
money— not because he is religious 
but because as he puts it, he is a 
scientist. Komo Aguchi, die physi- 
cist— he is at the table with Dr. 
Goldman, accepted one hundred 
thousand dollars, which he spent 
in an attempt to cure his wife, who 
is dying of cancer. Shall w’^c judge 
him? Or shall w^e put cancer on 
the immediate agenda? 

“And what of Detective Ser- 
geant Tom Bristol? Is he an honest 
cop or a dishonest cop? He ac- 
cepted foiur hundred shares of 
Culpepper Motors— a hundred 
for each of his children. He wants 
them to go to college, and diey 
Avill. Miss Clementina Arden, pos- 
sibly die finest decorator here or 
on Mars, charged us forty thou- 
sand dollars for her contribution 
to the decor. The price was rea- 
sonable. She is a hard-headed 
business woman, and if she does 
not look after herself, who will? 
Yet she has turned down other 
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jobs. She didn’t turn down this 
one— 

“Well, my good friends, ladies 
and gentlemen— we will not meet 
again, ever. My father, a working 
man all his life, once said that 
perhaps if I opened a store, even 
a small store, I would no longer 
have my life subject to the cra2y 
whim of this boss or that. Maybe 
he was right. Finally, with your 
good help, I opened three stores. 
The total cost, if you are interest- 
ed, was twenty-one million dol- 
lars, more or less— and a shrewd 
investment, I don’t mind saying. 
Culpepper Motors will add five 
times that sum to its profits over 
the next three months. And our 
three stores, I do believe, have ac- 
complished a little something that 
wiser men have failed to do. 

“That is all I have to say. Many 
of you may regret that no monu- 
ments vill enshrine our work. I 
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wish we could change that, but 
we can’t. For myself, I feel that 
when a man’s wealth reaches a 
certain point of large discomfort, 
he does better to remain out of tlie 
public’s eye. So guard our secret— 
not because you will be believed if 
you reveal it, but because you wall 
be laughed at . . 

As time passed, the question 
arose as to the disposition of the 
one thing of value left by the 
“space merchants” as they came to 
be called— the solid gold letters. 
Finally, those from the Fifth 
Avenue shop were set in a glass 
display case at the United Na- 
tions. So visitors to the national 
museum of France or Japan— or to 
the United Nations, have always 
before them to remind them, in 
letters of gold; 
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The witty Mr. Edmondson once more demonstrates his talent 
for compression, in a story which at first seems to have no- 
point and then, unsettlingly, does. 


"From Caribou to Carry Nation” 

by G. C. Edmondson 


Reincarmtion and transmigra- 
tion /From caribou to Carry Na- 
tion/^ my mad friend strophed. 

A llama spat, scoring a hit on 
my No. 3 boy. A wife performed 
prophylaxy and we returned to 
the subject. '1 don’t care if St. 
Catherine was a Buddhist,” my 
mad friend said, “the whole idea s 
in diiect opposition to the doc- 
trine of free will.” 

I siglied and we moved on be- 
fore the llama could score again. 
It was spring and my mad friend 
was retaliating for the incident of 
several months ago when I and 
mine had deseended in visitation 
upon him and his. With his ar- 
rival, we had immediately faced 
the Great American Problem: 
What shall we do vdth the chil- 
dren? 

An always resomccful wife 
came up with tlie standby: Why 
not take them to the zoo? 

No sooner said than, two and 
one-half hours and many face- 
washings later, it was done. The 


Berlin zoo was larger, someone 
said. But bombed out and much 
farther, someone answered, so we 
went to San Diegos which was 
now the world’s largest. And only 
four miles away. Here, overlook- 
ing tlie Galapagos tortoises, I had 
vocally wondered what sort of sin 
could penalize a transmigration- 
ist into several centuries of am- 
pliibian exile. 

“The most objectionable facet 
to any belief in reincarnation,” my 
mad friend continued, “is that it 
relieves us of any obligation to bet- 
ter the world. As for transmigra- 
tion, a renegade uncle of mine 
died outside the Church.” 

I had not believed such a tiling 
could be possible. 

'^Myself, when young, did ea- 
gerly frequent/* my mad friend 
quoted as we meandered down 
the greensward where alligators 
and crocodiles obligingly yawned 
beneath a sign which pointed out 
their variant maxillary and dental 
structures. “To cut it short,” he 
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continued, “like Menotti, I once 
wasted four bits on a spook 
raiser.” 

This was so alien to my friend s 
normal behavior that I immedi- 
ately sensed what was coming. 
“Please continue, Mr. Bones,” I 
murmured. 

“A typical setup: a large, run- 
dowm house set back in an over- 
grown weedy yard, a gingerbread 
anachronism plumped between a 
second-rate nightclub and a small 
Japanese-owned bakery with a 
tremendous thumping machine 
which pressed out Chinese for- 
tune cookies. 

“I was ushered into the seance 
by a be-turbaned Hiberno-Nubian. 
After some preliminary fumblings 
with the wrong light switch I was 
speaking to my transmigrationist 
and totally fictitious uncle.” 

“ It’s wonderful over here, 
nephew,’ he said in a cadaverous, 
echo-chamberish voice. The fields 
are green, the sun always shines, 
and I’ve nothing to do all day long 
but lie in the grass, surrounded 
by females who gaze at me with 
large, adoring eyes.' 

Tt must be wonderful in 
Heaven,” my mad friend had in- 
terjected. 

“Then suddenly, the cadaverous 
echo-chamberish v^oice shifted in 
timbre. ‘Heaven! Are you nuts?’ 
it demanded, ‘I’m a Jersey bull on 
a farm in Iowa-’ ” 

“Not up to standard,” I said. 

“I w^as afraid not,” my mad 


friend sighed. ‘T won’t use it 
again.” 

We had progressed by tliis time 
to the monkeys, who seemed 
vaguely amused by us and our off- 
spring. 

There was a scream from No. 
3 boy—the same who had ahead}' 
been target to a llama’s displeas- 
ure. Some time was consumed in 
removing the stinger without in- 
jecting mpre poison. After the 
first bright flame of agony, the 
boy settled into his usual obseiT- 
ant silence. “He’s the only one I 
worry about,” I said in confiden- 
tial tones. “The others are cast- 
iron-stomached little monsters, 
each thoroughly capable of giving 
the world a bad time.” 

“^And this?” 

“Causes me much preoccupa- 
tion,” I answered in the same 
tongue. “As you have just ob- 
served, a llama and a bee select 
him* from the crowd. He falls heir 
to all the .world’s evils, ^ils he an 
accident prone or does he have 
a 'poor karma rating?” 

My mad friend shrugged. 

“Timid as he seems, there’s 
something in him. One of these 
days he’ll burst like Attila or Pi- 
zarro onto an unsuspecting wwld. 
If the world doesn’t destrov him 
first.” 

My mad friend gazed at the 
boy, who still limped but ignored 
his wounds as he stared into the 
eyes of a puma who regarded him 
with equal interest. “Probabb' 
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grow up to be a writer,” my friend 
muttered. 

We moved on to the pachy- 
derms, where our offspring lis- 
tened to the muted rumblings of 
digestive processes and stared in 
fascination as a bull emitted a 
tremendous ball of steaming spar- 
row fodder. My mad friend stared 
with equal fascination at the ele- 
phant’s forehead. “Almost ready 
to go mushty* he said. 

“Let’s make sure we have our 
tenns correct,” I observed. “Kind- 
ly define.” 

“A reincarnationist believes the 
soul is born into decreasing or in- 
creasing opportunities as reward 
or punishment for his past life. 
A transmigrationist, on the other 
hand, retums as an ape, ivory 
bearer, or peacock.” 

At this point the elephant trum- 
peted deafcningly. From the mon- 
key house came additional com- 
ment. 

"I had a grandfather who be- 
lieved in transmigration—” 

"Please continue,” my mad 
friend mimnured. He had a 
woman-like abihty to listen while 
simultaneously explaining the dif- 
ferences between camels and dro- 
medaries to children and wives. 

"My grandfather lived to an old 
age. And the older, the riper. 
Though virile enough to partici- 
pate in the Klondike rush and 
actually make a little money out 
’T it, his declining years brought 
on one idiosyncrasy after another. 


“First, he stopped eating pork. 
Some time later he learned beef 
and lamb were unhealthy. By age 
sixty he was strictly a fish eater. 
At sixty-seven my grandfather be- 
came a full-fledged vegetarian— 
by which I mean one who es- 
chews milk, butter, eggs, and all 
animal products. Had plastics 
been available, I’m sure he’d have 
given up woolen suiting and 
leather shoes.” 

“A Transcendentalist among 
Calvinists,” my mad friend said. 
The musk ox nodded and con- 
tinued chewing. 

“Transcendentalist was not tlie 
word we used. My family thought 
he was nuts. But such was the 
force of the old man’s personality 
that twenty-fi\'e \’cars later he was 
still going strong, and had re- 
stricted his diet to a daily tsvo 
pounds of boiled carrots.” 

“No kidding?” my mad friend 
asked. “A girl in England tried 
that not long ago. She turned 
yellow.” 

“Grandpa was redliaired to be- 
gin with,” I c'ontinued, “but he 
did have an unusual color in his 
last few years.” 

“And he was a transinigration- 
ist?” 

“Among other things. Of course, 
I’ve never tiied to contact him. 
Colorful ril admit he was, but he 
was pushing a hundred and had 
become something of a problem.” 
I pointed at my llama bespat and 
bee-stung offspring. "There was 
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his only mourner. Tlie child had 
an uncanny habit of appearing 
from nowhere with a match just as 
the old man reached for a cigar ” 

‘Tascinating/' my mad friend 
said. ''And nothing but carrots?’’ 

'Tor tlie last tliree years.” I in- 
dicated the child, w^ho now com- 
muned with a condor. "He also 
devours them.” 

Our arches had sagged from 
triumph through imceitainty to 
despair before our iron-stomached 
extroverts decided they’d seen 
enough. Four miles and several 
cloverleafs later supper was being 
prepared. 

"I fully intend to excoriate the 
next beast I see with an elephant 
gun,” my mad friend observed. 

From the relative comfort of a 
gibson, I could afford to be chari- 
table. "You should never have 
s>vorn off,” I said. 

“Dinner is ser\ ed,” said a voice 
from the kitchen. 

And it was, if not superb, at 
least satisfactory. Though hoiurs 
liad elapsed since the last ice 
cream and pop, tliere were the 
usual difficulties between children 
and vegetables. "Odd,” my wife 
w as sa> ing, "He usually loves car- 
rots. . . . No, darling, you can’t 
trade it for another one.” 

We w'ere nearing the end of a 
long and tiresome day. I decided 
it w^as time something definitive 
was done. "Eat your carrotl” I 
thundered, "Or I shall descend 
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upon you like a WTathful godi” 

No. 3 boy made an agonizing 
reappraisal of how much he could 
get away with before company. 
After one quick look he ingested 
the carrot, meanw^hile putting on 
his pale, drawn act. 

"We grew these in tlie back 
yard,” a wife remarked. "Since 
the first one sprouted he’s had 
some odd idea that he couldn't 
eat these particular carrots.” 

Late that night, after childien 
had been shuffled around into the* 
makeshifts necessary when two 
families occupy an Einfamilian- 
haus, my mad friend retimied 
once more to the subject. "Like 
most heresies,” he said, "there is 
a certain dark logic which runs 
through these two doctrines. And 
therein hes the danger. 

“The reincarnationist is born 
long or beggar and feels no need 
to complain about the excesses of 
the former or the miseries of tfic 
latter. Thus man fives complacent 
in the midst of evil. 

"Transmigration is even more 
absurd. Because a man likes cats, 
should he be reborn as one? I like 
filet mignon, but I sincerely hope 
I shall never be a steer.” 

There was no sound but a 
quickening of parental instinct 
made me suddenly get up. No. 3 
boy was crying in his quiet, apolo- 
getic manner. "I’m not a cannibal 
Grandpa,” he whispered into the 
darkness, "he made me do it.” 



As of this writing. Will Worthington is living on a wiki 
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PLENITUDE 

by Will Worthington 


“Why can't we go home now, 
Daddy?” asked Mike, the young- 
cst, and the small tanned face I 
saw there in the skimpy shade of 
the olive tree was mostly a matter 
of eyes— all else, hair, cheeks, 
thumb-sized mouth, jelly-bean 
body and usually flailing arms and 
legs, were mere accessories to the 
romid, blue, endlessly wondering 
eyes. ("T/k? Wells of , 

It would moke a poem, I thou^t, 
if a poem were needed, and if I 
wasn’t so damned tired. And I also 
thought "Oh God! It begins. Five 
years old. No, not quite. Four.”) 

"Because Daddy has to finish 
weeding this row of beans,” I said. 
“We’ll go back to the house in a 
little while.” 

I would go back to the house 
.md then T would follow the path 


around the rocks to tlic hot- 
springs, and tliere I would peel off 
what was left of my clothes and I 
would soak myself in the clear but 
pungent water tliat came bubbling 
—perfect— from a cleft in the roefe 
to form a pool in the hollow of a 
pothole— also perfect. And while I 
steeped in the mineral water I 
could think about the fish which 
was soon to be broiling on the fire, 
and I could think of Sue turning 
it, poking at it and sprinkling 
herbs over it as though it was the 
first or perhaps the last fish that 
would ever be broiled and eaten 
by human creatures. She would 
perform that office with the same 
total and unreserved dedication 
with which, since sun-up, she had 
scraped deerskin, picked worms 
from new cabbage-leaves, gath- 
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ered firewood, caulked tlie walls 
of the cabin where die old clunk- 
ing had fallen away or been 
chewed or knocked away by other 
hiingiT or merely curious crea- 
tures, and otherwise filled in the 
numberless gaps in the world- 
trivial dungs mostly wliidb would 
not be noticed and could not be- 
come great diings in a man s eyes 
unless she were to go away or 
cease to be. I don’t think of this 
because, for all immediate pur- 
poses— there arc no others— she is 
the first Woman in the world and 
quite possibly— die last 

“Wliy don’t we live in the Old 
House in the valley, Daddy?” 

It is All-Eyes again. Make no 
mistake about it; there is a kind of 
connectedness between the seem- 
ingly random questions of very 
small kids. These are the problems 
posed by an L/r-logic which is 
much closer to the pulse of reality 
than are any of the pretentious, 
involuted systems and the minc- 
ing nihilations and category-jug- 
gling of adults. It is we who are 
confiLsed and half -blinded with 
the varieties of special knowledge. 
But how explain? Wliat good is my 
experience to him? 

‘There are too many old things 
in die Old House which don’t 
work,” I say, even as I know that 
I meiely open die floodgates of 
further questions. 

“Don’t die funny men work. 
Daddy? I want to see the funny 
men! Daddy, I want . . 
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The boy means the robots. I 
took liim down to see the Old 
House in the valley once before. 
He rode on top of my haversack 
and hung on to my hair with his 
small fingers. It was all a lark for 
him. I had gone to fetch some books 
—gambling that there might be a 
bagful of worthwhile ones that 
had not been completely eaten b\ 
bugs and mice; and if the jaunt 
turned out depressing for me, it 
was my fault, which is to sa>’ thc‘ 
fault of memory and the habit of 
comparing what has been with 
what is— natural, inevitable, un- 
avoidable, but oh God, just thc' 
same . . . The robots w^hich still 
stood on their size-thirty metal 
feet looked like grinning Mexican 
mummies^ They gave me a bad 
turn even though I knew what 
they were, and should have known 
what changes to expect after a 
long, long absence from that 
house, but to the kid they were a 
delight. Never mind transphe- 
nomenality of rusted surfaces and 
uselessly dangling wires; never 
mind the history of a senile gen- 
eration. They were the funny men. 
I wish I could leave it at that, but 
of course I can’t. I hide my hoe in 
the twigs of tlie olive tree and 
pick up Mike. Tliis stops the ques- 
tions for a wliile. 

'X,et’s go home to Mumm}\” I 
say; and also, hoping to hold back 
the questions about the Old House 
long enough to think of some real 
answers, “Now aren’t you glad w e 
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live up here where wc can see 
the Ocean and eagles and hot 
springs?” 

"Yeth” says Mike firmly by way 
of making a querulous and inef- 
fectual old man feel better about 
his decision. What a comfort to me 
the little one isl 

I see smoke coming from the 
chimney, and when we round the 
last turn in the path we see the 
cabin. Sue waves from the door. 
She has worked like a squaw since 
dawn, and she smiles and waves. 
I can remember when women 
would exhaust themselves talking 
over the phone and eating bon- 
bons all day and then fear to smile 
when their beat husbands came 
home from their respective noth- 
ing-foundries lest they crack the 
layers of phoney ‘youthful glow” 
on their faces. Not like Sue. Here 
is Sue witli smudges of charcoal on 
her face and fish-scales on her 
leather pants. Her scent is of 
woodsmoke and of sweat. There is 
no artificial scent like this— none 
more endearing nor more com- 
pletely “correct.” There was a 
time when the odor of perspiration 
would have been more of a social 
disaster for a woman than the 
gummata of tertiary pox. Even 
men were touched by this strange 
phobia. 

Sue sees the question on my 
face and she knows why my smile 
is a little perfunctory and strained. 

“Chris I start to ask 

finally. 


“No. He took his bow and his 
sleeping-bag. Muttered something 
about an eiglit-point buck.” 

We do not need the venison. If 
anything has been made exliaus- 
tively and exhaustingly clear to 
the boy it is that our blessings con- 
sist in large part of what we do 
not need. But this is not the point, 
and I know it is not the point. 

“Do you think hell ever talk to 
me again. Sue?” 

“Of course he will.” She pulls off 
my sweaty shirt and hands me a 
towel. “You know how twelve is. 
Everything in technicolor and 
with the throbbiest possible back- 
ground music. Everything drags or 
jumps or swings or everything is 
Endsville or something else which 
it actually isn’t. If it can’t be 
turned into a drama it doesn’t 
exist. He’ll get over it.” 

I can think of no apt comment. 
Sue starts to busy herself widi 
the fire, then turns back to me. 

“You did the best thing. You did 
what you had to do, that’s all. Go 
take your bath. I’m getting hun- 

m- 

I make my way up the path to 
tlie hot-springs and I am wearing 
only the towel and the soles of an 
ancient pair of sneakers held on 
with thongs. I am thinking that the 
hot water will somehow dissolve 
the layers of sickly thouglit that 
obseme all the colors of the world 
from my mind, just as it will rid 
me of the day’s accretion of grime, 
but at once I know that . I am 
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yielding to a vain and superstitious 
hope. I can take no real pleasure 
in the anticipation of my bath. 

Wlien I emerge from the under- 
biTish and come in sight of the out- 
croppings of rock where the 
springs are, I can see Sato, our 
nearest neighbor and my oldest 
friend, making his way along the 
path from his valley on the other 
side of the mountain. I wave at 
him, but he does not wave back. I 
tell myself that he is concentrat- 
ing on his feet and simply does not 
see me, but myself answers back 
in much harsher terms. Sato knows 
what happened when I took my 
older son to the City, and he 
knows why my son has not spoken 
more than a dozen coherent words 
since returning. He knows what I 
have done, and while it is not in 
the man’s nature to rebuke an- 
other or set himself above another 
or mouth moral platitudes, there 
aie limits. 

Sato is some kind of a Buddhist. 
Only vaguely and imperfectly do I 
imderstand what this implies; not 
being unnecessarily explicit about 
itself is certainly a part of that 
doctrine. But there is also the in- 
junction against killing. And I am 
—notwithstanding every meretri- 
cious attempt of my own mind to 
convert that fact into something 
more comfortable— a killer. And so 
... I may now ccmtemplate what 
it will mean not merely to have 
lost my oldei' son, but also the 
priceless, undemanding and yet 


immeasurably rewarding friend- 
ship of the family in the next val- 
ley, 

‘It was not intentional,” I tell 
myself as I lower my griminess 
and weariness into the hot water. 
“It was necessary. How else explain 
why we chose . . . ?” But it isn’t 
worth a damn. I might as well 
mumble Tantric formulae. Tlie 
water feels lukewarm— 

I go on flaying myself in tliis 
manner. I return to the house and 
sit down to supper. The food I had 
looked forward to so eagerly tastes 
like raw fungus or my old sneak- 
ers. Nothing Sue says helps, and 
I even find myself wishing she* 
would go to hell with her vitamin- 
enriched cheerfulness. 

On our slope of the moimtain 
the darkness comes as it must 
come to a lizard which is suddenh 
immured in a cigarbox. Still no 
sign of Chris and so, of course, the 
pumas are more vocal than the\- 
have been all year. I itemize and 
savor every disaster that roars, 
rumbles, creeps, slithers, stings, 
crushes or bites; everytliing from 
rattlers to avalanches, and I am 
sure that one or all of these dire 
things will befall Chris before the 
night is over. I go outside ever\ 
time I hear a sound— which is 
often— and I squint at the top 
of the ridge and into the valley be- 
low. No Chris. 

Sue, from her bunk, says, “If you 
don’t stop torturing yourself, you’ll 
be in no condition to do an>^thing 
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if it does become necessary/’ She 
is riglit, of course, which makes 
me mad as hell on top of ever>"- 
thing else. I lie on my bunk and 
for the ten-millionth time recon- 
struct tlie whole experience: 

We had been hacking at elder 
bushes, Chris and 1. It had been a 
wet winter and dealing even 
enough land for garden truck out 
of the encroaching vegetation be- 
gan to seem like trying to hold 
back the sea mth trowels. This 
problem and the gloomy knowl- 
edge that we had about one hat- 
ful of beans left in the cabin had 
conspired to produce a mood in 
which nothing but hemlock could 
grow. And Td about had it with 
the questions. Chris had started 
the 'Why* routine at about the 
same age as little Mike, but the 
questions, instead of levelling oflE 
as the boy began to exercise his 
own powers of observation and 
deduction, merely became more 
involved and challenging. 

The worst thing about this was 
that I could not abdicate: other 
parents in other times could fluflE 
ofE the questions of their kids with 
such hopeless and worthless judg- 
ments as "Well, that’s how things 
are,” tliereby implying that both 
the questioner and the ques- 
tioned are standing passively at 
the dead end of a chain of his- 
torical cause, or are existentially 
trapped in the eye of a storm of 
supernal origin, or are at the 


nexus of a flock of processes aris- 
ing out of the choices of too man\ 
other agencies to pinpoint and 
blame definitively . . . otir life, 
on tlie other hand, was clearly 
and in every significant particular 
oiu* own baby. It did not merely 
proceed out of one particular his- 
torical choice, complete with fore- 
seeable contingencies, but was an 
entire fabric of choices— ot/rs. 
Here was total responsibility, 
complete with crowding elder 
bushes, cold rain, chiggers, rat- 
tlers, bone-weariness and mud. I 
had elected to li\ e it— even to im- 
pose it upon my progeny— and 1 
w^ prepared for its hardships, 
but what galled me was having to 
justify it. 

"The people in the City doi/t 
have to do this, do they?” ("Tliis” 
is grubbing out elder bushes, and 
he is right. The people in the City 
do not have to do This, They do 
not have to hunt, fish, gather or 
raise their own food. They do not 
have to build their own cabins, 
carry their own water from 
springs or fashion their own 
clothes from the skins of beauti- 
ful, murdered— by me— animiils. 
They do not have to perspire. One* 
of tliese days I will have to ex- 
plain that they do not even have 
to sleep with their own wives. 
That of itself should be the an- 
swer of answers, but twelve is not 
yet ready; twelves cares about 
-things with wheels, things which 
spin, roar, roll, fly, explode, exude 
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noise and stench. Would that 
hvelve were fourteeni) 

In the meantime it is dig—hack 
—heave; dig— hack— heavel “Come 
on, Chris 1 It isn’t simdown yet” 

“Why couldn’t we bring an old 
tractor up here in pieces and put 
it together and fix it up and find 
oil and . . (I try to explain for 
tlie fifty-millionth time that you 
do not simply ‘fix up’ something 
wliich is the outgrowth of an enor- 
mous Organization of interde- 
pendent Organizations, the fruit of 
a dead tree, as it were. The wheel 
will not be turned back. The Idd 
distrusts abstractions and general- 
ities, and I don’t blame him, but 
God I’m tired! ) “Let’s just clear off 
this comer by the olive tree, Chris, 
iuid then we’U knock off for the 
day.” 

“Are we better than the City- 
People?” 

(This one hit a nerve. TBetter^ 
is a judgment made by people 
after the fact of their own deci- 
sions. Or there isn’t any ‘Better.’ 
As for the Recalcitrants, of which 
\’ague class of living creatures we 
iure members, they were and are 
certainly both more and less 
something than the others were— 
the City people— the ones who 
elected to Go Along with the Or- 
ganization. Of all the original Re- 
calcitrant families, I would guess 
that not ten percent are now 
alive. I would if I had any use for 
statistics. If these people had 
something in common, you would 
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have to go light-years away to find 
a name for it. I think it was a 
common lack of something— a dis- 
ease perhaps. Future generations 
will take credit for it and refer to 
their origins as Fine Old Stock. I 
think most of them were crazy. I 
am glad they were— proud diat 
they were, but most of them were 
just weird. Southern Cahfomia. I 
have told Chris about tlie Peters 
family. They were going to make 
it on nothing but papaya juice 
and stewed grass augmented by 
East Indian breathing exercises. 
Poor squittered-out souls! Their 
corpses were like balsa wood. Bet- 
ter? What is Better? Grandfather 
was going to live on stellar ema- 
nations and devote his energies to 
whittling statues out of fallen red- 
woods. Thank Nature his stomach 
had other ideasi And God I’m 
tired and fed up!) 

“Dammit, boy! Tomorrow I’U 
take you to the City and let you 
answer your own questions!” 

And I did. Sue protested and 
old Sato just gave me that look 
which said “I’m not saying any- 
thing,” but I did. 

The journey to the City is nec- 
essarily one which goes from bad 
to worse. As a deer and a man in 
the wilderness look for downward 
paths and lush places if they 
would find a river, the signs 
which lead to the centers of hu- 
man civilization are equally rec- 
ognizable. 

You look for ugliness and sense- 
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lessness. It is that simple. Look for 
places which have been overlaid 
with mortar so that nothing can 
grow or change at its will. Look 
for things which have been fash- 
ioned at great expense of time 
and energy and then discarded. 
Look for tin and peeling paint, for 
rusted metal, broken neon tubing, 
drifts and drifts of discarded con- 
tainers— cans, bottles, papers. 
Look for flies and let your nose 
lead you where it would rather 
not go. 

What is the difference between 
the burrow of a fox and a huge 
sheet-metal hand which bears the 
legend, in peeling, garish paint: 
THIS WAY TO PERPETUAL 
PARMENIDEAN PALACES . . .? 
I do not know why one is bet- 
ter than the other, or if it is. I 
know that present piuposes— piu*- 
poses of intellect— lead one way, 
and intuition leads tlie other. So 
we resist intuition, and the path 
of greatest resistance leads us 
from one vast, crumbling, fre- 
quently stinking arbfact or mon- 
lunent to another. 

Chris is alternately nauseated 
and thrilled. He wants to stay in 
the palatial abandoned houses in 
the outskirts, but I say ‘no'. For 
one thing, the rats look like Dober- 
man Pinschers and for another 
. • . weU, never mind what it is 
that repels me. 

Much of the city looks grand 
until we come close enough to see 
where cement and plaster, paint 


and plastic have sloughed away to 
reved ruptured tubes and wires 
which gleam where their insula- 
tion has rotted away, and which 
are connected to nothing with any 
life in it. We follow a monorail 
track which is a silver thread seen 
from a distance, but which has a 
continuous ridge of rust and bird 
droppings along its upper surface 
as far as the eye can see. We see 
more of the signs which point to 
the PERPETUAL PARMENT- 
DEAN PALACES, and we fol- 
low tliem, giving oin tormented 
intuition a rest even while for our 
eyes and our spmts there is no 
relief. 

When we first encounter life we 
are not sure that it is life. 

“They look like huge grapes!” 
exclaims Chris when we find 
them, clustered about a central 
tower in a huge sunken place like 
a stadium. The P. P. Palaces are 
indeed like huge grapes— reddish, 
semitransparent, about fifteen feet 
in diameter, or perhaps twenty. I 
am not used to measiu*ing spaces 
in such terms anymore. The 
globes are connected to the cen- 
tral tower, or stem, by means of 
thick cables . . . their umbilicals. 
A high, ^vire-mesh fence sur- 
rounds the area, but here and 
there the rust has done its wnrk in 
spite of zinc coating on the wire. 
With the com-knife I have 
brought to defend us from the 
rats and God knows what, I open 
a place in the fence. We are tres- 
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passing, and we know this, but we 
have c5ome this far. 

“Where are the people?” asks 
Chris, and I see that he looks pale. 
He has asked the question reluc- 
tantly, as though preferring no 
answ’'er. I give none. We come 
close to one of the spheres, feeling 
that we do the wrong thing and 
doing it anyw’ay. I see our objec- 
tive and I point. It is a family of 
them, dimly visible like floating 
plants in an uncleaned aquarium. 
It is their frightened eyes we first 
see. 

I do not know very" much about 
the spheres except from hearsay 
and dim memory. The contents, 
including the occupants, are seen 
only dimly, I know, because the 
outer skins of the thing are filled 
with a self-replenishing liquid nu- 
trient wliich requires the action of 
the sun and is augmented by the 
waste-products of the occupants. 
We look closer, moving so that the 
sun is directly behind the sphere, 
revealing its contents in sharper 
outhne. 

“Those are not real people,” 
says Cliris. Now he looks a little 
sick. “WTiat are all those tubes 
and wires for if theyVe real peo- 
ple? Are they robots or dolls or 
what?” 

I do not know the purpose of 
all the tubes and wires myself, I 
do know that some are connected 
with v’eins in their arms and legs, 
otliers are nutrient enemata and 
for collection of l>ody wastes. 


still others are only mechanical 
tentacles which support and end- 
lessly fondle and caress. I know 
that the wires leading to the metal 
caps on their heads are part of an 
invention more voracious and ter- 
rible than the ancient television- 
direct stimulation of certain areas 
of the brain, a constant running 
up and down the diapason of 
pleasurable sensation, controlled 
by a sort of electronic kaleido- 
scope. 

My imagination stops about 
here. It would be the ultimate ar- 
tificiality, with nothing of reality 
about it save endless variation. Of 
senselessness I will not think. I do 
not know if they see constantly 
shifting masses or motes of color, 
or smell exotic perfumes, or hear 
unending and constantly swelling 
music. I tliink not. I doubt that 
they even experience anything so 
immediate and yet so amorphous 
as the surge and recession of or- 
gasm or the gratification of thirst 
being quenched. It w"oiJd be 
stimulation without real stimulus; 
ultimate removal from reality. I 
decide not to speak of this to 
Chris. He has had enougli. He has 
seen the wires and the tubes, 

I have never sprung such ab- 
stractions as ‘Dignity* upon the 
boy. What good are such absolutes 
on a mountainside? If there is 
Dignity in grubbing out weeds 
and planting beans, those pursuits 
must be more dignified than 
something, because, like all 
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words, it is a meaningless wisp of 
lint once removed from its rela- 
tivistic fabric. The word does not 
exist tmtil he invents it himself. 
The hoe and the rocky soil or the 
nutrient enema and the electronic 
ecstasy: He must judge for him- 
self. That Is why I have brought 
him here. 

“Let s get away from here,” he 
says. “Let s go home!” 

“Good,” I say, but even as I say 
it I can see that the largest of the 
pallid creatures inside die “grape” 
is doing something— I cannot tell 
what— and to my surprise it seems 
capable of enough awareness of 
us to become alarmed. What 
frightening creatures we must be 
—dirty, leather clothes with 
patches of dried animal blood on 
them, my beard and the small- 
boy grime of Chris! Removed as 
I am from these helpless aquar- 
ium creatures, I cannot blame 
them. But my compassion was a 
short-lived thing. Chris screamed. 

I turned in time to see what can 
only be described as a huge metal 
scorpion rushing at Chris with its 
tail lashing, its fore-claws snap- 
ping like pruning shears and red 
lights flashing angrily where its 
eyes should have been, A guard 
robot, of course. Why I had not 
foreseen such a thing I will never 
know. I supposed at the time 
that the creature inside the 
sphere had alerted it. 

The tin scorpion may have 
been a match for die reactions 


and the muscles of less primitive, 
more “civilized” men than oiur- 
selves, or the creators of the Per- 
petual Parmenidean Palaces had 
simply not foreseen barbarians 
with heavy com-knives. I 
knocked Chris out of the way and 
dispatched the tin bug, snipping 
off its tail-stinger 'svith a luckj^ 
slash of the com-knife and jrnnp- 
ing up and down on its thorax un- 
til all its appendages were still. 

When the reaction set in, I had 
to attack something else. I offer 
no other justification for what I 
did. We were the intruders— the 
invading barbarians. All the crea- 
tures in the spheres wanted was 
their security. The man in the 
sphere set the scorpion on us, but 
he was protecting his family. I can 
see it that way now. I wish I 
couldn’t. I wish I was one of those 
people who can always contrive 
to have been Right. 

I saw the frightened eyes of the 
things inside the sphere, and I 
reacted to it as a predatory ani- 
mal reacts to die scent of urea in 
the sweat of a lesser animal. And 
they had menaced my son with 
a hideous machine in order to be 
absolutely secure! If I reasoned 
at all, it was along this line. 

The com-knife was not very' 
sharp, but the skin of the sphere 
parted with disgusting ease. I 
heard Chris scream “No! Dad! 
No!” . . . but I kept hacking. 
We were nearly engulfed in the 
pinkish, albuminous nutritive 
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which gushed from the ruptured 
sac. I can still smell it. 

The creatures inside were more 
terrible to see in the open air than 
they had been behind their pro- 
tective layers of plastic material. 
They were dead white and they 
looked to be soft, although they 
must have had normal human 
skeletons. Their struggles were 
blind, pointless and feeble like 
those of some kind of larvae 
found under dead wood, and the 
kirgest made a barely audible 
mewing sound as it groped about 
in search of what I cannot imag- 
ine. 

I heard Chris retdiing violently, 
l>ut could not tear my attention 
away from the spectacle. The 
sphere now looked like some 
huge coelenterate which had 
l)een halved for study in the lab- 
oratory, and the hose-like tenta- 
cles still moved like groping 
ciliae. 

The agony of tlie creatures in 
the “grape” (I cannot think of 
them as People) when they were 
first exposed to unfiltered, im- 
processed air and sunlight, when 
the Nvires and tubes were tom 
from them, and especially when 
the metal caps on their heads fell 
off in their panicky struggles and 
the whole universe of chifiy ex- 
ternal reality rushed in upon 
them at once, is beyond my im- 
agining; and perhaps this is mer- 
ciful. This and the fact that they 
lay in the stillness of death after 


only a very few minutes in the 
open air. 

Memory is merciful too m its 
imperfection. All I remember of 
our homeward journey is tire si- 
lence of it. 

‘Wake up! We have company, 
old man!” 

It is Sue shaking me. Somehow 
I did sleep— in spite of Chris and 
in spite of the persistent memory. 
It must be midmoming. I swing 
my feet down and scmb at my 
gritty eyes. Voices outside. Cheer- 
ful. How cheerful? 

It is Sato and he has his old 
horse hitched to a cmde travoid 
of willow poles. It is Sato and his 
wife and three Idds and my son 
Chris. There trussed up on the 
travois is the biggest buck I have 
seen in ten years, its neck trans- 
fixed with an arrow. A perfect 
shot and one that could not have 
been scored without the most 
careftd and skillful stalking. I re- 
member teaching him that only a 
bad hunter ... a heedless and 
cruel one . . . would risk a dis- 
tant shot with a bow. 

Chris is grinning and looking 
sheepish. Sato’s daughter is there, 
which accounts for the look of be- 
nign idiocy. I was wondering 
when he would notice. Then he 
sees me standing in the door of 
the cabin and his face takes on 
about ten years of gravity and 
thought, but this is not for the 
benefit of the teen-age female. 
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Little Mike is clawing at Chris 
and asking why he went away 
like that and why he went hunt- 
ing without Daddy, and several 
other whys which Chris ignores. 
His answer is for his old man: 

‘'fm sorry, Dad. I wasn t mad 
at you . , . just sort of crazy. 
Had to do . . . this . . He 
points at the deer, ‘‘Anyhow, Im 
back." 

“And Tm glad," I managed. 

"Dad, those elder bushes . . 

“To hell with them," say 1. 
"Wednesday is soon enough." 

Sato moves in grinning, and just 
in time to reheve the awkward- 
ness. “Dressed out this buck and 
carried it down the mountain by 
himself." I think of mountain 
lions. “He was about pooped 
when I found him in a pasture." 

Sue holds open the cabin door 
and the Satos file in. Himself first, 
caiTying a jug of wine, then Mrs. 
Sato, grinning greetings. She has 
never mastered English. It has not 
been necessary. 

I drag up what pass for chairs. 
Made them myself. We begin 
talking about weeds and beans, 
and weather, bugs and the condi- 
tion of fruit trees. It is Sato who 
has steered the conversation into 
these familiar ways, bless his 
knowing heart. He uncorks the 
wine. Sue and Mrs. Sato, mean- 
while, are carrying on one of 
their lively conversations. Some- 
day I will listen to them, but I 
doubt that I will ever learn how 


they communicate ... or what. 
Women. 

I can hear Chris outside talking 
to Yuki, Sato's daughter. He is not 
boasting about the deer; he is tell- 
ing her about the fight with the tin 
scorpion and the grape-people. 

“Are they blind . . . the grape- 
people?" the girl asks. 

“Heck no," says Chris. “At least 
one of them wasn't. One of them 
sicced the robot bug on us. They 
were going to kill us. And so, Dad 
did what he had to do . . 

I don't hear the details over the 
interjections of Yuki and little 
Mike, but I can imagine they are 
as pungent as tlie teen-age pow- 
ers of physiological description al- 
low, I hear Yuki exclaim, “Oh 
how utterly germyl” and another 
language problem occurs to me. 
How can kids who have never 
hung around a drugstore stiU 
manage to evolve languages of 
their own . . . characteristically 
adolescent dialects? It is one more 
mystery which I shall never solve. 
I hear little Mike asking for rea- 
sons and causes wdth his favorite 
word. “Why, Chris?" 

“I'll explain it when you get 
older," says Chris, and oddly it 
doesn't sound ridiculous. 

Sato pours a giant-size dollop 
of wine in each tumbler. 

“What's the occasion?" I ask. 

Sato studies the wine criti- 
cally, holdmg the glass so the 
light from the door shines through. 

“It's Tuesday,” he says. 
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FRRITT-FLACC 

by Jules Verne 

{translated by L O. Evans, F.R.G.S.) 


FrrUt! That is the wind getting 
up. 

FUiccI That is tlie rain falling in 
torrents. 

Its roaiing force is bending the 
trees on the adjacent hills and 
driving on to break against the 
slopes of the mountains of Crim- 
ma. And all along the coast, the 
towering cliflFs are ceaselessly 
gnawed by the waves of that 
mighty sea, tlie Megalocride. 

Frritt! Flacc! 

Far back in the harbor is liid- 
den the small town of Luktrop: a 
few hundred houses witli greenish 
verandahs winch protect them— 
or fail to protect them— against the 
winds from the open sea. Four or 
five sloping streets— ravines rather 
than streets— pa\ed with pebbles 
and smirched with tlie ashes 
liurlecl from the eruptive cone not 


far inland— tlie Vanglor. In tlie 
daytime, the volcano throws out 
dust from its depths, dust which 
spreads to form a sulphurous 
smoke. During the night, from 
minute to minute, it vomits flame. 
Like a lighthouse five hundred 
kertses away, the Vanglor gives 
warning of the port of Luktrop to 
the coasters and native craft 
whose prows furrow the waters of 
the Megalocride. 

On tlie far side of tlie town 
stand some ruins of the Crimme- 
rean period. Then comes a suburb 
with rather an Arabian appear- 
ance: a casbah with white walls 
and a rounded roof, built on the 
sun-scorched terrace. A pile of 
stone cubes thrown at random, 
looking like a heap of dice \\ hose 
comers have been rounded off b\ 
tlie attrition of time. 
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Among the local siglits may be 
noticed the Six-Four, a strange 
comer building with six openings 
on one street side and four on the 
other. 

A belfr}^ dominates the town, 
the square belfry of the St. Phil- 
felene, with its bells suspended in 
the embrasures of its walls. Some- 
times the bells jangle in a strong 
gale— this is a bad omen, and when 
it happens the coimtryside grows 
apprehensive. 

Such is Luktrop. Beyond come 
the houses— miserable huts scat- 
tered about the countryside, 
among the broom and headier, 
like those in Brittany. But this is 
not in Brittany. Is it in France? I 
do not know. In Europe? I cannot 
say. At all events, you need not 
look for Luktrop on the map— not 
even in the most up-to-date atlas. 

II 

FrocI A discreet knock has 
sounded on the narrow portal of 
the Six-Four, which stands on the 
left-hand comer of MessagUere 
Street. It is one of the most com- 
fortable houses in Luktrop— if in- 
deed that word is kno^vn in Luk- 
trop. 

The froc was replied to by one 
of those savage barks in which is 
mingled a howl— what the bark of 
a wolf might be. Then a sash-win- 
dow opened above the doorivay 
of the Six-Four. 

"Devil take the beggarsl'’ came 
a bad-tempered voice. 


A young girl, shivering in the 
rain and wrapped in a tattered 
cape, asked if Doctor Trifulgas 
was in. 

"He is or he isn’t— it s all accord- 
ing!” 

‘TVe come from my father— he’s 
dying!” 

"Where is he?” 

"On the slope of the Val Kar- 
niou, four kertses away.” 

"And w hat’s his name?” 

"VortKartif.” 

A hard man, this Doctor Triful- 
gas. Not at all compassionate, and 
responsive only to cash, paid in 
advance. His old Hurzof— a cross 
between a bull-dog and a spaniel 
—had more heart than he. More- 
over, he had his scale of fees, so 
much for typhoid, so much for a 
stroke, so much for pericarditis 
and the other ailments which doc- 
tors invent by the dozen. The mis- 
erable Vort Kartif was a poor man, 
with a poor family. So why should 
Doctor Trifulgas put himself out 
on such a night? 

"Only having got me out of 
bed,” he muttered to himself as 
he lay down again; "that’s worth 
ten fretzers already.” 

Scarcely twenty minutes had 
elapsed when the knocker banged 
again at the narrow portal of the 
Six-Four. 

Cursing, the doctor left his bed 
and leaned out of the window. 

‘"Who s there?” he cried. 

"Tm the wife of Vort Kartif.” 
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“That good-for-nothing at Val 
Kamiou?” 

“Yes, and if you don't come, 
he'U diel” 

“Tlien youTl be his wndowl” 

“Here's twenty fretzers.” 

“Twenty fretzers, to go four 
kertses off to Val Kamioul" 

“For heaven’s sake!” 

“Go to the de\'il!” 

And again the window slammed 
shut. Twenty fretzers! To risk get- 
ting a cold or stiff joints for twenty 
fretzers, especially \vhen next day 
he was expected at Kiltreno by 
the rich, gouty Edzingov, whose 
gout he was exploiting at fifty 
fretzers a visitl 

And with that agieoable pros- 
pect before him, Doctor Trifulgas 
went back to bed. 

Frrift! FUiccI and then FrocI 
FrocI Froc! 

Tlie three blows of the knocker 
were struck with a firmer hand 
this time. Tlie doctor was asleep. 
He awoke, but in what a temperl 
The window opened and die 
storm entered like a volley from a 
machinc-gun. 

“Tm from the good-for-noth- 
ing!” 

“That ivretch again?” 

“Tm his mother!” 

“I liope his mother, his wife, and 
his daughter will all perish with 
him!” 

“He’s had a stroke—” 

“Then let him ward it off!” 

“We’i^e brought some money,” 
tlie old w^oman replied. “If you 


don’t come, my grand-daughter 
will lose a father, my daughter 
will lose a husband, and I— I shall 
lose a son!” 

It was at once pitiful and ter- 
rible to hear die voice of die old 
woman, to think that the wind 
must have frozen the blood in her 
veins, the rain have soaked right 
dirough her thin flesh to her ver>' 
bones. 

“A stroke? Tliat’s two hundred 
fretzers” replied the heartless Doc- 
tor Trifulgas. 

“We’ve only got a hundred and 
twentyl” 

“Good evening!” And once more 
the window slammed shut. 

But on reflection • . . A hun- 
dred and tiventy fretzers for a 
walk of an hour and a half, then 
half an hour to make the visit, 
diat would make sixty fretzers an 
hour— a fretzer a minute. A ti*i fling 
profit, but not to be disdained. 

Instead of going back to bed, 
the doctor put on his jacket, slid 
into his huge thigh-boots, 
ivrapped himself in his greatcoat, 
and tlirust his hat on his head and 
his gloves on his hands. He left his 
lamp burning beside his maieria 
medica, open at page 197. Tlien, 
emerging from the portal of the 
SLx-Four, he paused on the tliresh- 
old. 

The old woman was tlicre, 
leaning on her stick, emaciated 
by her eighty years of poverty. 

“The hundred and twent\' 
fretzers?” 
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‘'Here they are, and may God 
repay you five hundred timesl"' 

"(jodl Has anybody ever seen 
the color of His money?” 

The doctor whistled to Hurzof, 
thrust the lantern into the dogs 
mouth, and took the road beside 
the sea. 

The old woman followed him. 

What a weather of frritts and 
flaccsl The bells of St. Philfel^ne 
were jangling in tlie gale— a bad 
sign. Bah! Doctor Trifulgas was 
not superstitious. He had no faith 
in anything, not even in his own 
science, except for what he could 
get out of it. 

What weather, and what a road! 
Pebbles and volcanic ash, the peb- 
bles shppery with seaweed, the 
ashes crackling like slag. No light 
except for the lantern carried by 
the dog Hurzof, dim and flicker- 
ing. Now and then a jet of flame 
from the volcano, in the midst of 
which grey wan shadows seemed 
to appear. . . . Nobody knew 
what really lay in the depths of 
that bottomless crater— perhaps 
the souls of some subterranean 
race, which vaporised as soon as 
they emerged. 

The doctor and the old woman 
followed the slope of the shore. 
The sea was wet with a hvid wet- 
ness, a mournful white; it gleamed 
us it gnawed away at the shore 
with a phosphorescent line of 
breakers, which seemed to cast 
worms of hght on the beach. 


They went on together, to the 
turn of the road between rolling 
dunes, on which the broom and 
the rushes clashed together like 
the rattle of bayonets. 

The dog had come closer to its 
master and seemed to be saying: 
"Well! A hundred and twenty 
fretzers to put in the strong-box! 
That s the way to make a fortune! 
A few more acres to add to the 
vineyard! An extra course for the 
evening meal! An extra morsel for 
the faithful Hurzof! Take care of 
the wealthy invaUds and bleed 
them— in the purse!” 

Then the old woman stopped. 
With her trembling finger she in- 
dicated a reddish fight in the 
shadows. It was the house of the 
good-for-nothing Vort Kartif. 

"There?” asked the doctor. 

"Yes,” replied the old woman. 

**Harraouoh"* growled the dog. 

Suddenly the volcano thun- 
dered, the ground shook violently, 
and a jet of lightning-like flame 
shot upward, piercing the clouds. 
The concussion hurled Doctor Tri- 
fulgas to the ground. 

He swore like a Christian, stag- 
gered to his feet, and stared. 

The old woman was no longer 
with him. Had the earth swal- 
lowed her up, or had she flovm 
away into the swirling mists? 

As for the dog, he was still 
there, rearing up on his hind legs, 
his jaws open, the lantern out. 

"Let’s get on,” miuinured the 
doctor. 
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The honest man had received 
his hundred and twenty fretzers: 
he had to earn them. 

It was no more than a glimmer, 
half a kertse away. It was the 
lamp of the dying man— or maybe 
of the corpse. That must be the 
house— the old woman had point- 
ed it out. 

Amidst the frritts whistling and 
the flaccs pattering in the uproar 
of the stoiTn, Doctor Trifulgas 
hurried on 

As he drew near he could see 
the house more clearly. It stood 
alone in the bare countryside. It 
was strange to see how closely it 
resembled the home of the doc- 
tor, the Six-Four in Luktiop: the 
same pattern of windows in front, 
the same little arched door. 

Doctor Trifulgas hurried as fast 
as the storm would let him. The 
door stood half-open; he pushed, 
he entered, and the storm shut it 
beliind him, violently. 

Tlie dog Hurzof, left outside, 
was howling, but fell silent at in- 
tervals, as choir-boys do between 
the verses of a psalm. 

It was all most odd. Anyone 
would have thouglit that Doctor 
Trifulgas had got back to his own 
dvv^elling. He was undoubtedly at 
Val Kamiou, not in Luktrop, yet 
here was the same corridor with 
its low vaulted ceiling, the same 
wooden stairway with its handrail 
worn by the grasp of hands. 

He went up. He came to a land- 
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ing. In front of a door, a liglit 
gleamed faintly, as at the Six- 
Four. 

Was it an hallucination? In the 
dim light he could recognize his 
own room with its yellow settee: 
on the right, an antique pear- 
wood chest; on the left, the iron- 
bound strong-box into vv^hich he 
meant to put the hundred and 
twenty fretzers. There was his 
arm-chair with its leather pillows; 
there was his table with tlic 
crooked legs, and on it, beside tlie 
lamp which was now giving out its 
last flicker, was Iris materia med- 
ica, open at page 197. 

"Whats up with me?” he said. 

What was up with him? He 
was alarmed; his pupils dilated; 
his body seemed to be contracting 
and slirivelling up; a cold sweat 
bedewed Iris skin, and he felt his 
hair standing on end. But he must 
hurry. Its oil failing, the lamp w^as 
on the point of going out— and so 
was the dying manl 

Yes, the bed was there— /i is bed, 
with its bed-posts and canopy, as 
broad as it was long, closed by 
curtains decorated with large 
flowers. Tliis could not possibly be 
the bed of a good-for-nothing! 

With a trembling hand the doc- 
tor giasped the curtains. He 
opened them and looked in. The 
dying man, his head protruding 
from the bed-clothes, lay motion- 
less, as though about to draw his 
last breath. The doctor bent over 
him— and cried out. 
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The dying man— this was not 
the good-for-nothing Vort Kartif! 
This was Doctor Trifulgasl It was 
he who had suffered the stroke— 
he liimself! Cerebral apoplexy 
with a sudden accumulation of 
fluid in the cavities of the skull, 
with paialysis on the opposite side 
of tlie body. 

Yes! It was he himself for whom 
he had been sent, for whom the 
hundred and tw^enty fretzers had 
been paid! It was he who, be- 
cause of the hardness of his heart, 
had refused to come and tend the 
good-for-nothing. And it was he 
who was at the point of death! 

Doctor Trifulgas was hke a 
madman. He felt that he was lost. 
His symptoms were increasing 
from moment to moment. Not 
only did he feel his powers failing 
—the throbbing of his heart and 
his breathing seemed about to 
cease— but he had not yet com- 
pletely forgotten who he was. 

What was he to do? Could he 
reduce the blood-pressure by ju- 
dicious bleeding? Any hesitation, 
and Doctor Trifulgas would be 
lost. 

He grasped his instrument case, 
took out a lancet, and made an 
incision into a vein in the arm of 
his counterpart; but the blood no 
longer flowed in his own arm. He 
^^gorously nibbed the chest of his 


counterpart, but the movements 
of his chest were ceasing; he ap- 
plied warmth to the feet of his 
counterpart, but his feet were 
freezing. 

Then his counterpart raised 
himself, struggled, gave forth a 
frightful death-rattle. And Doctor 
Tiifulgas, in spite of all that his 
science could teach him, died un- 
der his own hands. 

Frritt! Flacc! 

Next morning in Six-Four 
House they found the corpse of 
Doctor Trifulgas. He was placed 
on the bier and escorted with 
great pomp to Luktrop cemeter\ 
—to which he had sent so main 
others— in accordance with the 
book of rules. 

As for the dog Hurzof— people 
say that he may be seen, with his 
lantern once more alight, roaming 
the countryside and howling like 
a lost soul. 

I cannot say whether tliis is 
true, but there are so man\ 
strange things tliat happen in tlie 
land of Volsinie, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of Luktrop. 

But once more I repeat that you 
must not look for this town on the 
map. The best geographers have 
not yet reached agreement about 
its latitude— or even about its 
longitude. 


T 



Bob Wade and Bill Miller met and began collaborating— on 
plays— at the age of tweloe, and they've been at it ever since. 
Under the names of Wade Miller and Whit Masterson, they 
.have produced some 30 highly successful novels— mostly 
crime and suspense— and numerous shorts, including the fol- 
lowing new tale of a stranger with a most unsettling trick. 


I Know a Good Hand Trick 

by Wade Miller 


AfI’ER her first surprise at the 
chiming of her apartment door— 
Gloriana had not expected to be 
interrupted on a Wednesday af- 
ternoon— she made one or two 
quick preparations and then has- 
tened to answer it. 

A stranger stood there, obvious- 
ly some sort of salesman, from the 
tentative way he was smiling with 
all of his small, rather pointed 
teeth. 

“My name is Mr. Crawforth,’* 
he said. 

“I’m sorry— I haven’t a single 
spare moment,” She made no 
move to accept his business card. 

“Mrs. Fedroy assured me you^d 
be interested. That you were al- 
ways devoted to the latest cause.” 
He had already advanced into the 
foyer and was glancing with pleas- 
ure aroimd the living room. More 
from curiosity than anything else, 
Gloriana led him down the three 
softly carpeted steps into the room 


proper and let him look his fill. 
She did like to have her decor ad- 
mired. 

She said, though, to let him 
faiow his place, “Rona Fedroy will 
fall for anything. IVe told her to 
her face that she has one bat too 
many in her belfry, even if she is 
among my dearest friends. So 
don’t consider you come highly 
recommended, Mr. Crawforth.” 

“After all, what do recommen- 
dations amount to, except from 
one’s self?” He continued to smile 
at her and the room disarmingly, 
and she noticed how deeply lumi- 
nous his eyes shone. “The furni- 
ture is exactly right, few pieces 
and simple. Any more would con- 
flict with the ceiling. The ceiling is 
your own idea, of course.” 

“Certainly.” It was painted the 
dark blue of vastness and was 
scattered with tiny crystalline 
stars handcut from mirror-glass. 
With the slightest change of hglit, 
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it too changed— wonderfully ef- 
fective. Gloriana dropped her eyes 
ito her wristwatch. “I think 111 
change my mind and allow you, 
say, five minutes.” 

Crawforth nodded gratefully. 
She avoided offering to take his 
hat and deposit it in the guest 
closet, but she did indicate per- 
emptorily tlie straiglitest chair in 
the room, and there he sat him- 
self. Gloriana found her former 
warm spot on tlie long couch and 
curled herself into it. She picked 
up her half-finished oldfashioned 
from the cocktail table. 

“Five minutes,” she warned 
him.“And Tm not going to offer 
you a drink. This is one of my two 
afternoons for relaxation, and I 
don t appreciate having any little 
bit of it cliipped away.” 

“I know you re a well-organized 
woman.” 

‘Tlcasc don't bother any more 
with what you Ve heard about me 
or what backgroimd material 
you’ve troubled to look up. Ill 
take it for granted that you know 
your business.” 

“But I am surprised to feel such 
a strong personal attraction be- 
tween us, a current running both 
ways.” 

Gloriana sighed. "Tlease— to 
business.” Yet, despite her deter- 
mined reserve, he had hit danger- 
ously close to tlie mark. On sight, 
she had found herself classifying 
him as tall, lean and swarthy. And 
that was approximately how she 


classified all tlie men she liked. 
Her husband, Bruce, was tall, lean 
and harried. Vic was tall, lean and 
courtly. Vic was her lover. 

“Business,” said Crawforth, “is a 
rather harsh word to apply to 
what amounts to a crusade. A cru- 
sade for the select few, naturally.” 

“Naturally. How much \vill it 
cost me?” 

“It begins with a course of in- 
struction. No books to buy, no 
bulk\^ equipment to clutter up tlie 
home. However, the subject mat- 
ter is by no means easy to absorb. 
Why, merely to achieve full bod> 
levitation requires weeks of con- 
centration and intimate tutoring.” 

“By you, Mr. Crawforth?” 

“By me.” He went on to speak 
of transformation and transmigra- 
tion. He described in terms she 
could consider no less than fier\ 
some of the exhilarating results. 

“And the price?” ' 

He told her the price. Gloriana 
shook her head. It was too terribly 
high. 

“Watch,” he commanded. He 
pointed a finger at the ceiling. 
After a moment one of her pre- 
cious glass stars came floating 
down to nestle in his lap. Then 
he sent it back up, and it attached 
itself to the ceiling again. 

She said dry4y, “A rather cute 
trick. Do you get invited to man> 
parties?” 

“Trick?” His face hai'dcned 
briefly. “If that’s what you choose 
to call it, I know a good hand 
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trick too.” He slid his hands into 
his coat sleeves until they were 
completely out of sight. He shift- 
ed his position so he was facing 
her more directly. 

Soon his left hand reappeared, 
detached from his arm and float- 
ing in midair. It was not a severed 
hand or anything so gruesome but 
simply a part of him that now had 
an existence of its own. Gloriana 
watched it in fascination as it 
soared lightly across to her and 
lit on her shoulder, as delicately 
as a butterfly. She had never been 
especially averse to things that 
crept or crawled or scurried, and 
so she could feel only an eerie 
pleasure as Crawforth’s hand ca- 
ressed her bare flesh. 

Even so, her cocktail dress was 
lield up by two mere ribbon straps 
and when the hand began to pull 
one of these down, she said sh^- 
ly, "Now that s enough of that.” 

Crawforth retrieved his hand 
tlirough the space between them 
and when he spread his arms to 
show his sleeves again, he w^as all 
in one piece. He beamed fondly 
at her, full of success. 

"Very interesting,” Gloriana ad- 
mitted. At tlie same time she rose 
to her feet. "I won’t pretend to 
understand how you do your 
tricks. I don’t know whether you 
('onsider yourself a swami or a 
seer or—” 

"AU things,” he interrupted. 

"Please. In the first place, I 
could never bring myself to pay 


your price. In the second place, 
consider my position. I enjoy a 
certain amount of complication to 
life— it s part of the game— but my 
quota is presently full. Don’t you 
understand I have this home to 
manage, my husband to look after, 
dinner engagements to pay off, 
my beautician and my board 
memberships to attend regularly, 
my own affairs to keep in order.” 
She looked at her wristwatch 
again. "Really, I can’t see why 
I’ve allowed you to linger this 
long. It’s Weiiesday afternoon.” 

Crawforth, also standing now, 
inspected her darkly from head to 
toe. "I’m disappointed in you. I’m 
not used to being dismissed.” 

"Who is? No, please don’t bother 
to leave your card,” 

He flung it doNvn on the cock- 
tail table anyway. Gloriana put on 
her icy look and didn’t deign to 
touch it. 

By the ' time Crawforth had 
reached the door, he had regained 
some of his composure. "You sim- 
ply haven’t given the whole idea 
enough thought,” he said more 
gently. ‘Tou’re an exciting woman 
with depths worth exploring and 
—speaking from an extremely per- 
sonal point of view— exploiting. So 
all I intend to do is put a mild 
curse on you.” 

She curled her lips sweetly. "Of 
course, you won’t tell me in what 
form. That would spoil all the 
spooky powers of self-suggestion, 
w^ouldn’t it?” 
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Crawforth said, “Don’t be cyni- 
cal. All I want you to believe is 
that I have no intention of hurt- 
ing you or any important part of 
you. So don’t be exi)ecting to 
shrivel up in a biust of flame or 
anything. No aches or pains, I 
promise yuu.” 

“Thank you so much.” 

She latched tlie door behind 
him and listened until she heard 
the elevator arrive and descend 
again. Then she took two paces to 
the guest closet and opened that 
door. “All clear,” she announced. 
“And wasn’t that an ungodly ex- 
perience for you.” 

Vic came out, grinning, smooth- 
ing back his hair where it had 
gotten mussed by the coats and 
hangers. “Well, it was quaint,” he 
told her just before he kissed her. 
Next he turned his oldfashioned 
glass upside do\\Ti to demonstrate 
how empty it was. 

Gloriana made up another pair 
of drinks for them, Vic tickling 
the nape of her neck while she 
worked. “Sometimes I think you’ve 
got an overdeveloped sense of 
scandal, but on the other hand, 
why should we advertise? Wasn’t 
I quiet as a mouse, though?” 

She gave him the drink and the 
praise he needed. “Oh, you were 
very good, pet. Notice how good- 
ness can have its roots in absolute 
indecency?” 

“Who was that bugger, anyrway? 
I couldn’t overhear much.” 

“Some salesman ” she said, as 
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they collapsed on tlic couch to- 
gether. “Some charlatan with, oh- 
such-hypnotic eyes, and quite a 
talent at sleight-of-hand.” She de- 
scribed the parlor tricks that 
Crawforth had made her see. At 
the same time, she toyed with tlie 
silvery streaks at Vic’s temples. 
She knew perfectly well they 
were dyed there, but tliey did 
lend a distinguished look. 

‘Well, who and what was he, 
for God’s sakes?” Vic wanted to 
know. 

“Simply another expert at fool- 
ing women like me, he tliouglit. 
Attractive, to a certain degree— 
and he was past the crystal baU 
stage. Some seer— he couldn’t 
even see you hiding in tliat closet, 
darling!” In the midst of a burst 
of laughter, Gloriana caught sight 
of her Nvristwatch. 

“Let’s finish our drinks,” she 
commanded. “No, quit kissing me 
on the shoulder— at least, not that 
one.” She wriggled out of his em- 
brace. “Please, it's already past 
three and Bruce will be home at 
seven sharp. I’m guilty of fritter- 
ing away one of our afternoons.” 

She fled into the bedroom, 
squirmed out of her clothes and 
cloaked herself in her most flowing 
white negligee. It was heavily 
trimmed in silver brocade which 
was a little scratchy against her 
smooth skin but she did so love 
things silvery . . . such as the 
stars on her ceiling, the mirror on 
her wall. 
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When she had finished inspect- 
ing herself, she peeped out into 
the living room. ‘'Oh^ Vicl” 

She went out and picked up all 
his clothes, which were scattered 
carelessly on the floor. “Now, is 
this going to turn out to be one of 
your impetuous days?” she called. 

Gloriana folded the clothes and 
made them into a neat pile. Wic, 
where are you?"^ 

At last she saw the tiny gray 
mouse huddling on the cocktail 
table. It had a minute silver streak 
alongside each round pink ear. 

“Oh, VicI” she said sadly and 
picked it up in her hand. It trem- 
bled there, whiskers twitching. 

She sat down and held her fore- 
head with her other hand. Eventu- 
ally, her eyes wandered to Craw- 
forth's business card. It bore his 
name, the legend “Instruction & 
Entertainment,” and a nmnber. 

Still cradling the mouse in her 
hand, Gloriana went to the phone 
and dialed the number. All she 
got was an answering service, but 
she left an urgent message to call 
back. After that, she took two as- 
pirin and sat down to wait and pet 
the frightened mouse some more. 

Eventually, the phone rang and 
it was Craw^orth. He was both 
tender and explicit. He even made 
a little joke about keeping her af- 
fairs in order. Most of the time she 
agreed with him, saying yes to this 
and yes to that. He was being 
very kind and not bully ing her in 
any way. 
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She asked the price again and 
this time it didn’t seem so high, 
not quite. 

She questioned him about the 
problem from every angle; his 
logic, based on her own desires, 
was impregnable; so, following 
his instructions, she laid the re- 
ceiver aside momentarily. 

“Oh, poor Vic,” she whispered 
as she carried die mouse out onto 
the terrace and looked down the 
dizzying distance into the street. 
“But you’re no good to anyone 
now.” She tried not to hear the 
whimpering squeak as she tossed 
him over the balustrade. 

Back at the telephone, Gloriana 
found herself drawing a deep 
breath of relief. “Well,” she said. 
“As I told you— or as I guess you 
know— my relaxation afternoons 
are Wednesday and Saturday. 
That’s right. I’m looking forward 
to it. And you’ll arrange to dispose 
of this stack of clothing that seems 
to be left over, won’t you? No, I 
don’t care— in a puff of smoke if 
that’s the best you can think of.” 

She noticed her negligee, which 
made her consult her wristwatch 
once more. “Look, I’ve got to get 
changed before my husband 
comes home. . . . Yes, of course, 
I’m sure we’ll be good for each 
other, but I’ll be seeing you Satur- 
day and we can talk about all that 
then. Goodbye. . . . All right, 
then— good-bye, dear* She blew a 
kiss into the phone, hung up and 
scampered for the bedroom. 



In the melancholy event that you missed the first in- 
stallment of Mr, Heinleins new book, the following 
synopsis, written by Mr, Heinlein himself, will bring 
you up to date in all important respects. 


Starship Soldier 

by Robert A. Heinlein 

(Second of two parts) 


Synopsis: 

I get the shakes every time we make 
a drop. 

I never really intended to join up 
—and certainly not the Infantryl 

Let me tell you how it is in the 
Mobile Infantry, My outfit is Rasc- 
zak’s Roughnecks, a platoon of M.I. 
carried by the .starship Terran Fed- 
eration Corvette Rodger Young. Our 
own platoon leader, Lieutenant 
Rasezak, had been killed last drop, 
so we were making this drop com- 
manded by the platoon sergeant. 
Ship s Sergeant Jelal . . . and I was 
making my first drop as an acting 
non-com, assistant section leader. We 
were fired out of tlio ship thirty miles 
above the surface of the home planet 
of the Skinnies, to hit their capital 
city witli a smash & run. 

It*s climbing into the capsule and 
waiting, strapped down and dark 
and silent in the firing tube, that 
makes me shake— I don’t mind it so 
much after Vm fired clear of the ship. 
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Once you hit tlie ground you’re al- 
ways too busy to be scared. This 
time we hit at dawn— bombing, 
smashing, burning, lobbing A-bomb 
rockets, and always moving at top 
speed in our powered armor, for sur- 
prise and speed is what keeps a 
doughboy alive. 

But one of my section didn’t make 
it. Just as the retrieval boat from the 
transport landed, Flores, a private in 
the sixtli squad, failed to answer 
muster; his squad leader and I cut 
out to make pick up. But Flores was 
hurt so badly we couldn’t take him 
out of his armor; we had to drag 
nearly a ton of steel back witli us. It 
made us late, witli the girl who was 
piloting the boat screaming that we 
had all had it. Sergeant Jelly made 
her wait— but Flores died on the way 
up anyhow. 

That’s the Infantry— Scare your- 
self silly by dropping out of space 
onto a strange planet . . . then let a 
lot of strangers shoot at you . . . 
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then get picked up, if you’re lucky 
Silly, huh? 

I think so, too. 

But 1 didn’t mean to join the In- 
fantry; I meant to be a spaceship 
pilot— and I dichi’t really mean to do 
that. My Old Man is wealthy; he ex- 
pected me to go to Harvard and then 
manage the family business. He 
didn’t see any point in my wasting 
two years of my life just to win the 
right to vote; Father regarded citi- 
zenship as a mere vanity and politics 
as sometiiing a gentleman should 
leave alone. 

But my best friend in high school 
was joining up, so, just after my 
eighteenth birthday, I went down to 
the Federal Building with him. I 
guess I still would have chickened 
out if little Carmen had not shown up 
—the prettiest girl in our class and 
here she was to enroll for spaceship 
piloting. 

The recruiting sergeant couldn’t 
talk me out of it; I stuck up my right 
hand and swnre to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution. 

Carmen was accepted for pilot 
training, but I didn’t have enough 
math— I wound up on the cold Cana- 
dian prairie, a recruit private in the 
Infantry, under tlie meanest, tough- 
est man in the whole M. I. —Ships’ 
Sergeant Zim, my company com- 
mander. Zim introduced himself to 
us by whipping four of us with his 
bare hands, before breakfast. That 
was just a sample. 

Of course I could have resigned. 
Shucks, more than half of us did re- 
sign in the first six weeks— plus those 
kicked out for discipline, paid oflF for 
incompetence, or sent to hospital. 
That w^as the Infantry’s prime inten- 


tion at first— run you right home witli 
your tail between your legs. 

But my parents had not forgiven 
me for joining, so I sweated it out. I 
hit my lowest point the day one of 
my mates was not allowed to resign 
—instead he got flogged at tlie whip- 
ping post and was kicked out . . . 
for hitting a sergeant. 

I made up my mind to resign— 
before I pulled some such stunt my- 
self. 

It was a letter from one of my high 
school teachers that got me over my 
hump— my instructor in History & 
Moral Philosophy. He was a veteran, 
of course, since tlie law requires tliat 
H.&M.P. be taught only by citizens. 
But I had not suspected that he was 
not merely a veteran but a retired 
lieutenant colonel of Mobile Infan- 
try. 

Nor can I say just how his letter 
changed my mind. But he seemed to 
assume that of course I would stick 
it out: ‘ — tlie noblest fate that a man 
can endure is to place his owm mor- 
tal body between his loved home and 
the wear’s desolation . . , this is tnie 
for all men and all nations.” 

I wasn’t sure he was right. But I 
was never again tempted to resign. 
Not even when I got a dose of tlie 
w^hip myself (five lashes), because 
by then I understood that I had 
earned tliem— I had pulled a colossal 
goof-off in combat drill, one which 
in battle would have resulted in my 
killing one of my own team mates. 

My goof-off was during powered 
armor drill. An M.I. trains in every 
sort of personal fighting, from knife 
tlirowing and judo to advanced spe- 
cial w^eapons that turn him into a 
one-man catastrophe. But most of all 
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we train in how to use our powered 
armor. An M.I.’s suit really is a won- 
derful gadget— nearly a ton of steel 
and power and communication 
equipment, yet a soldier wears it like 
his own skin, with negative feedback 
causing that great, hea\y, powerful 
suit to mimic exactly everything the 
man’s body does. Want to jump over 
that house next door? Just jump, 
that’s all. No switches to throw, no 
calculations to perform— jump . . . 
and the suit jumps with you and hfts 
you right over that house. 

I loved ’em I So I goofed off. So I 
caught it. Fair enough. It’s a lot bet- 
ter to get some rough punishment in 
recruit camp than it is to do some- 
thing in battle w'hich means the 
deaA of a mate. For this cuts both 
ways— it means tliat, in a combat 
drop, I can tnist tlie men on my 
flanks. Is recruit training too tough? 
Not at all! There is no possible wTiy 
to make it tough enough . . . and 
only tliose who have never been in 
combat think otherwise. 

But I will agree tliat M.I. recruit 
training is fairly tough. After w’e 
learned to use powdered armor we 
started in on practice drops and that 
weeded out still more and I learned 
about the shakes. I never quite re- 
fused to enter my capsule. But lots of 
us did refuse— an automatic resigna- 
tion. Those tliat w^ere left made 
tougher and tougher practice drops 
—desert, mountains, arctic ice, even 
the airless face of tlie Moon where 
parachutes can’t be used and a mis- 
take will make you eat space. 

Over two thousand of us started; 
187 of us graduated— the rest hav- 
ing resigned, been killed, or dropped. 
We passed in review for the last time 


and received certificates. Big day. 

The biggest in my whole life— I 
was a “trained soldier!” 


K 

The Tree of Liberty must be 
refreshed from time to time with 
the blood of patriots . . 

—Thomas JeflFerson, 1787 

That is, I thought I was a 
“trained soldier” until I reported 
to my ship. Any law against liav- 
ing a wrong opinion? 

I see I didn't mention how tlie 
Teixan Federation moved from 
"peace” to a “state of emergency” 
and then on into “war.” I didn't 
notice it too closely myself. When 
I enrolled, it was “peace,” the 
normal condition, at least so peo- 
ple think (who expects anything 
else?). Then, while I was at Cur- 
rie, it became a “state of emer- 
gency” but I still didn’t notice it as 
what Corporal Bronski thought 
about my haircut, uniform, comb 
at drill, and kit was much more 
important— and what Sergeant Zim 
tliouglit was overwhelmingly Im- 
portant. In any case, “emergency” 
is still “peace.” 

‘Teace” is that condition in 
which civilians pay no attention 
to military casualties. 

But, if there ever was a time in 
history when “peace” meant that 
there was no fighting going on, I 
have been unable to find out about 
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it. \Vlien I reported to my first out- 
fit, “Willie’s Wildcats,” sometimes 
known as Company C, Third 
Regiment, First M.I. Division, and 
shipped with diem in the Valley 
Forge, the fighting had already 
been going on for several years. 

Historians can’t seem to settle 
whether to call this one “The 
Third Space War” ( or the 
“Fourth”), or whether “The First 
Interstellar War” fits it better. We 
just call it “The Bug War” if we 
call it anything, which we usually 
don’t, and in any case die histori- 
ans date the beginning of “war” 
lifter the time I joined my first 
ship. Everything up to then and 
for a while afterwards were “inci- 
dents,” “patrols,” or “police ac- 
tions.” However you are just as 
dead if you buy a farm in an “inci- 
dent” as you are if you buy it in a 
war. 

But, to tell the truth, a soldier 
doesn’t notice war much more 
dian a civilian does, except his 
own tiny piece of it and that just 
on the days it happens. The rest 
of the time he is much more con- 
cerned with sack time, the va- 
garies of sergeants, and the 
chances of wheedling the cook be- 
tween meals. However, when Kit- 
ten Smith and A1 Jenkms and I 
joined them at Luna Base, each of 
Willie’s Wildcats had made more 
than one combat drop; diey were 
soldiers and we were not. We 
weren’t hazed for it and the ser- 
geants and coiporals were amaz- 
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iiigly easy to deal with after tlie 
calculated frightfulness of instruc- 
tors. 

It took a while to discover that 
this gentle treatment simply 
meant that we were nobody, hard- 
ly worth chewing out, until we had 
proved in a drop— a real drop— 
that we miglit possibly replace 
real Wildcats who had fought and 
bought it. 

Let me tell you how green I 
was. While the Valley Forge was 
still at Luna Base, I happened to 
come across my section leader as 
he was about to hit dirt, all slicked 
up in dress imiform. He was wear- 
ing in his left ear lobe a small ear- 
ring, a tiny gold skull beautifully 
made and imder it, instead of tlie 
crossed bones of the ancient Jolly 
Roger design, was a bimdle of lit- 
tle gold bones, ahnost too small to 
see. 

Back home I had always worn 
jewelry when I went out on a date 
—I had some beautiful ear clips, 
rubies as big as tlie end of my lit- 
tle finger wliich had belonged to 
Motlier’s grandfather. I like jew- 
ehy and had rather resented be- 
ing required to leave it behind 
when I went to Basic . . . but 
here was jewelry which was ap- 
parently okay to wear \vith imi- 
form. ]\Iy ears weren’t pierced— 
Motlier didn’t approve of it, for 
boys— but I could have the jeweler 
mount it on a clip . . . and I still 
had money left from graduation 
pay call and was anxious to spend 
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it before it mildewed. '"Unh, Ser- 
geant? WTiere do you get earrings 
like that one? Pretty neat.” 

He didn’t look scornful ‘Tou 
like it?” 

'1 certainly do!” The raw gold 
pointed up the gold braid and 
piping of die uniform e\'en better 
than gems would liavc done. I 
was thinking that a pair \^’ould be 
still handsomer, with just cross- 
bones instead of all tiiat confusion 
at the bottom. ‘ Does die PX carry 
them?” 

“No, the PX here never sells 
them.” He added, “At least I don’t 
think you’ll ever be able to buy one 
here. But tell you what: when we 
reach a place where you can buy 
one, I’ll see to it you know about it. 
That’s a promise.” 

I saw several of the tiny skulls 
diereafter, some ^vith more 
“bones,” some with fewer; my 
guess had been correct, this was 
jewelry permitted with uniform. 
Then I got my own chance to 
“buy” one almost immediately 
thereafter and discovered that the 
price was unreasonably rigli. 

It was Operation Bughouse, the 
First Battle of Klendathu, soon 
after Buenos Aires was smeared. 
It took the loss of B.A. to make 
groundhogs realize that anything 
was going on, because people wiio 
haven’t been out don’t really be- 
lieve in other planets, not down 
deep. I hadn’t and I had been 
space-happy since I was a pup. 

But B.A. stirred up the Chilians 


and inspired loud screams to 
bring all our forces home— orbit 
them around the planet practical- 
ly shoulder to shoulder and inter- 
dict the space Terra occupies. 
This is silly; you don’t win a war 
by defense but by attack— no “De- 
partment of Defense” ever won a 
war; see the histories. But it seems 
to be a standaid civilian reaction 
to scream for defensive tactics as 
soon as they do notice a war. They 
then want to run the war— like a 
passenger trying to grab the con- 
trols from the pilot in an emer- 
gency. 

However, nobody asked my 
opinion. Quite aside from the im- 
possibility of dragging the troops 
home in view of our treaty obliga- 
tions and what it would do to col- 
ony phmets and to our allies, we 
were awfully busy carrying the 
war to the Bugs. I suppose I no- 
ticed the destruction of B.A. less 
than most civilians. We were a 
couple of parsecs aw^ay under 
Cherenkov drive and the news 
didn’t reach us until we got it from 
another ship later. 

I remember thinking, “Gosh, 
that’s terrible!” But B.A. wasn’t 
my home and Terra was a long 
way ofiF and I was very busy, as 
the attack on Klendathu, the 
Bugs’ home planet, was mounted 
immediately after and we spent 
the time to rendezvous strapped 
in bunks, doped and unconscious, 
with the internal-gravity field of 
the Valley Forge off, to save pow- 
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er and to giv’c us greater spead. 

The loss of Buenos Aires 
changed my life enormously, but 
this I did not kno\\^ until months 
later. 

When it came time to drop 
onto Klendathu, I was assigned to 
PFC Dutch Bamburger. He man- 
aged to conceal his pleasure and 
as soon as the platoon sergeant 
was out of earshot, he said, ‘'Lis- 
ten, boot, you stick close and stay 
out of my way. You go slowing 
me down, I break your silly neck.” 

I just nodded. I was beginning 
to realize that this was not a drill. 

Then I had the shakes for a 
while and then we were down— 

Operation Bughouse should 
have been called “Operation 
Madhouse.” Everything went 
wrong. It had been planned as an 
all-out move to bring the enemy 
to their knees, occupy tlieir capi- 
tal and the key points of tlieir 
home planet, and end the war. 
Instead it dam near lost the war. 

I am not criticizing General 
Diennes. I don’t know whether 
it s true that he demanded more 
troops and more support and al- 
lowed himself to be over-ruled by 
the Sky Marshal-in-Chief— or not. 
Furthermore I doubt if some of 
the smart second-guessers know 
all the facts. 

What I do know is tliat the 
General dropped witli us and 
commanded us on tlie ground and, 
when the situation became im- 
possible, he personally led the 
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diversionary attack that allowed 
quite a few of us ( including me ) 
to be retrieved— and, in so doing, 
bought his farm. He’s radioactive 
debris on Klendathu and it s much 
too late to court-martial him, so 
why talk about it? 

I do ha\’e one word for any 
arm-chair strategist who lias nev- 
er made a drop. I agree that the 
Bugs’ planet could have been 
plcistered ivith H-bombs until it 
was surfaced with radioactive 
glass. But would that have won 
the w^ar? The Bugs are not like us. 
The Pseudo-Arachnids aren’t even 
like spiders. They are arthropods 
who happen to look like a mad- 
man’s conception of a giant, intel- 
ligent spider, but tlieir organiza- 
tion, psychological and economic, 
is more like that of ants or ter- 
mites; they are communal entities, 
the ultimate dictatorship of the 
hive. Blasting the surface of their 
planet ivould have killed soldiers 
and ivorkers; it would not have 
killed brain caste and queens— 
I doubt if anybody can be certain 
that even a direct hit with a bur- 
rowing H-rocket would kill a 
queen; we don’t know how far 
down they are. Nor am I anxious 
to find out; nobody who went 
down those holes came up again. 

So suppose we did ruin the sur- 
face of Klendathu? They would 
still have ships and colonies and 
other planets, same as we have, 
and their HQ is still intact— so un- 
less they surrender, the war isn’t 
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over. We didn't have nova bombs 
then; we couldn’t crack Klenda- 
thu open. If they absorbed the 
punishment and didn’t surrender, 
the war was still on. 

If they can surrender— 

Their soldiers can’t. Their work- 
ers can’t fight ( and you can waste 
a lot of time and ammo shooting 
workers who wouldn’t say boo!) 
and their soldier caste can’t sur- 
render. But don’t think that Bugs 
are just stupid insects because 
they look the way they do and 
don’t know how to surrender. 
Their warriors are smart, skilled, 
and aggressive— smarter than you 
are, by the only universal rule, if 
the Bug shoots first. You can bum 
off one leg, two legs, three legs, 
and he just keeps on coming; 
bum off four on one side and he 
topples— but keeps on shooting. 
You have to spot the skull case 
and get it . . . whereupon he will 
trot right past you, shooting at 
nothing, until he crashes into a 
wall or something. 

The drop was a shambles from 
the start. Fifty ships were in our 
piece of it and they were sup- 
posed to come out of Cherenkov 
drive so perfectly co-ordinated 
that they could hit orbit and drop 
us, in formation and where we 
were supposed to hit, without 
even making one pl^et circuit to 
dress up tlieir own formation. 
This is diflBcult. But when it slips, 
it leaves die M.I. holding die 
sack. 


We were lucky at that, because 
the Valley Forge and every Navy 
file in her bought it before we 
ever hit the ground. In that tight, 
fast formation (4.7 miles/sec. or- 
bital speed is not a stroll) she col- 
lided with the Ypres and both 
ships were destroyed. We were 
lucky to get out of her tubes— 
those of us who got out, for she 
was still firing capsules as she was 
rammed. But I wasn’t aware of 
it; I was inside my cocoon, head- 
ed for the ground. I suppose our 
company commander knew that 
the ship had been lost (and half 
his Wildcats with it) since he was 
out first and would know when he 
suddenly lost touch, over the com- 
mand circuit, with the ship. 

But there is no way to ask him, 
because he wasn’t retrieved. All I 
ever had was a gradual realization 
that things were in a mess. 

The next eighteen hours were 
nightmare. I remember just 
snatches, stop-motion scenes of 
horror. I have never liked spiders; 
a common house spider in my bed 
can give me the creeps. Taran- 
tulas are simply unthinkable, and 
I can’t eat lobster, crab, or any- 
thing of that sort. When I got my 
first sight of a Bug, my mind 
jumped right out of my slcull and 
started to yammer. It was seconds 
later that I realized that I had 
killed it and could stop shooting. 
I suppose it was a worker; I doubt 
if I was in any shape to tackle a 
warrior and win. 
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But, at that, I was in better 
shape than the K-9 Corps. Tliey 
were to be dropped (if the drop 
had gone perfectly) on the peri- 
phery of our target and the neo- 
dogs were supposed to range out- 
wards and provide tactical intel- 
ligence to interdiction squads 
whose business it was to secure 
the periphery. Those Calebs car- 
ry no arms, of course, other than 
dieir teeth. A neodog is supposed 
to hear, see, and smell and tell his 
partner what he finds by radio; 
all he carries is a radio and a 
destruction bomb with which he 
(or his partner) can blow the dog 
up in case of bad wounds or cap- 
ture. 

Those poor dogs didn’t wait to 
be captured; most of them suicid- 
ed as soon as they made contact 
They felt the way I do about the 
Bugs, only worse. They have Ca- 
lebs now that are trained to ob- 
serve and evade without blowing 
their tops at the mere sight or 
smell of a Bug. But these weren’t. 

That wasn’t all that went 
wrong. Just name it, it was fouled 
up. I didn’t know what was going 
on; I just stuck close behind 
Dutch, tiying to shoot or flame 
anything that moved, dropping a 
grenade down a hole whenever I 
saw one. Presently I got so that I 
could kill a Bug without wasting 
ammo, although I did not learn to 
distinguish between the harmless 
and those that were not. Only 
about one in fifty is a warrior— 
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but he makes up for the other for- 
ty-nine. Their weapons aren’t as 
heavy as ours but they are lethal 
just the same— they’ve got a beam 
that will penetrate armor and 
slice flesh hke cutting a hard- 
boiled egg— and they cooperate 
even better than we do b^ause 
the brain that does the thinking 
for a "squad” isn’t where you can 
reach it; it’s do^vn one of the 
holes. 

Dutch and I stayed lucky for a 
long time, milling around over an 
area about a mile square, corking 
up holes with bombs, killing what 
we found above surface, saving 
our jets for emergencies. The idea 
was to secure the target and al- 
low the reinforcements and heavy 
stuff to come down without oppo- 
sition; this was not a raid, diis 
was a battle to establish a beach- 
head and enable fresh troops and 
heavies to capture or pacify their 
home planet. 

Only we didn’t. 

Our own section was going all 
right. It was in the wi*ong pew 
and out of touch \vith the other 
section— the platoon leader and 
sergeant were dead and we never 
reformed. But we had staked out 
a claim, our special-weapons 
squad had set up a strong point, 
and we were ready to turn our 
real estate over to fresh troops as 
soon as they showed up. 

Only they didn’t. They dropped 
where we should have dropped, 
found unfriendly natives and had 
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their own troubles. We never saw 
them. So we stayed where we 
were, soaking up casualties and 
passing them out ourselves as op- 
portunity oflFered— while we ran 
low on ammo and jump juice and 
(wen power to keep the suits mov- 
ing. This stemed to go on for a 
couple of thousand years. 

Dutch and I were zipping along 
by a wall, headed for our special- 
weapons squad in answer to a 
yell for help, when the ground 
suddenly opened in front of 
Dutch, a Bug popped out, and 
Dutch went down. 

I flamed the Bug and tossed a 
grenade and the hole closed up, 
then turned to see what had hap- 
pened to Dutch. He was down 
but he didn’t look hurt. A platoon 
sergeant can monitor the physi- 
cals on every man in his platoon, 
but you can do the same thing 
ing. This seemed to go on for a 
mans suit. 

Dutch didn’t answer when I 
called him. His body tempera- 
ture read ninety-nine degrees, his 
respiration, heart beat, and brain 
wave read zero— which looked 
bad but maybe his suit was dead 
rather than he himself. Or so I 
told myself, forgetting that the 
temperature indicator would give 
no reading if it were the suit 
rather than the man. Anyhow, I 
grabbed the can-opener wrench 
from my belt and started to take 
him out of his suit while tiymig to 
watch all around me. 


Then I heard an all-hands call 
in my helmet that I never want 
to hear again. "'Suave qui pent! 
Home! Home! Pickup and home! 
Any beacon you can hear. Six 
minutes! All hands, save your- 
selves, pick up your mates. Home 
on any beacon! Suave qui--’' 

I hurried. 

His head came off as I dragged 
him out of his suit, so I dropped 
him and got out of there. I should 
have salvaged his ammo, but I 
was too sluggy to think; I simply 
bounced away to rendezvous vnth 
the strong point we had been 
heading for. 

It was already evacuated and I 
felt lost and deserted. Then I 
heard recall, not the recall it 
should have been: Yankee Doodle 
(if it had been a boat from the 
Valley Forge)— but Sugar Bush, a 
tune I didn’t know. No matter, it 
was a beacon; I headed for it, us- 
ing the last of my jump juice lav- 
ishly-got aboard as they were 
about to button up and shortly 
thereafter was in the Voortrek, 
in such shock that I couldn’t re- 
member my serial number. 

I’ve heard it called a '‘strategic 
victoiy”— but I was there and I 
claim we took a terrible licking. 

Six weeks later ( and feeling six- 
ty years older) at Fleet Base on 
Sanctuary I boarded another 
ground boat and reported for duty 
to Ship’s Sergeant Jelal in the 
Rodger Young. I was wearing, in 
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my pierced left ear lobe, a broken 
skull with one bone. A1 Jenkins 
was with me and was wearing one 
exactly like it ( Kitten never made 
it out of tlie tube). The surviving 
Wildcats were distributed around 
the Fleet; we had lost half our 
strength in the collision between 
the Valley Forge and the Ypres; 
that disastrous mess on the ground 
had run our casualties up over 
eighty per cent and the powers- 
that-be decided that it was im- 
possible to put the outfit back to- 
gether with the survivors— decid- 
ed to close it out, put the records 
in the archives, and wait until 
the scars had healed before reac- 
tivating Company “C” (Wildcats) 
with new faces but old traditions. 

Besides, there were a lot of 
empty files to fill in other outfits. 

Sergeant Jelal welcomed us 
warmly, told us that we were 
joining a smart outfit, ‘Best in the 
Fleet,” in a taut ship, and didn’t 
seem to notice our ear skulls. La- 
ter he took us forward to meet the 
Lieutenant, who smiled shyly and 
gave us a fatherly little talk. I no- 
ticed that A1 Jenkins wasn’t wear- 
ing his gold skull. Neither was I 
—because I had noticed that no- 
body in Rasczak’s Roughnecks 
wore the skulls. 

They didn’t wear them because, 
in Rasczak’s Roughnecks, it didn’t 
matter how many combat drops 
you had made, nor which ones; 
you were either a Roughneck or 
you weren’t— and if you were not. 
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they didn’t care who you were. 
Since we had come not as re- 
cruits but as combat veterans, they 
gave us all benefit of doubt and 
made us welcome witli no more 
than that trace of formality any- 
body shows to a house guest who 
is not a member of the family. 

But, less than a week later when 
we had made one combat drop 
with them, we were full-fledged 
Roughnecks, members of the fam- 
ily, called by first names, chewed 
out without any feeling on either 
side that we were less than blood 
brothers tliereby, borrowed from 
and lent to, included in bull ses- 
sions and privileged to express 
our own silly opinions with com- 
plete freedom— and have them 
slapped down just as freely. We 
even called non-coms by first 
names on any but strictly duty oc- 
casions. Sergeant Jelal was always 
on duty, of course, unless you ran 
across him dirtside, in which case 
he was “Jelly” and went out of his 
way to behave as if his lordly rank 
meant nothing between Rough- 
necks. 

But the Lieutenant was always 
“The Lieutenant”— never “Mr. 
Rasczak,” nor even “Lieutenant 
Rasczak.” Simply “The Lieuten- 
ant,” spoken to and of in the third 
person. There was no god but the 
Lieutenant and Sergeant Jelal was 
his prophet. Jelly could say “No” 
in his own person and it might be 
subject to argument, at least from 
junior sergeants, but if he said, 
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'Tlie Lieutenant wouldn’t like it,” 
lie WSLS speaking ex cathedra and 
the matter was dropped. Nobody 
tried to check up on whether or 
not the Lieutenant would or 
would not like it; the Word had 
been spoken. 

The Lieutenant was father to us 
and lo\^ed us and spoiled us and 
was nevertheless rather remote 
From us aboard ship— and even 
dirtside . . . unless we reached 
dirt via a drop. But in a drop- 
well, }’ou wouldn't think that an 
officer could worry about every 
man of a platoon spread over a 
hundred square miles of terrain. 
But he can. He can worry himself 
sick over each one of them. How 
he could keep track of us all I 
can't describe, but in the midst of 
a nickus his voice would sing out 
over the command circuit: ''John- 
son! Check squad six! Smitty s in 
trouble,” and it was better than 
even money tliat the Lieutenant 
had noticed it before Smiths 
squad leader. 

Besides that, you knew with 
absolute certainty that, as long as 
>’Ou were alive, the Lieutenant 
would not get into the retrieval 
boat without you. There have 
been prisoners taken in the Bug 
War, but none from Rasezaks 
Roughnecks. 

Jelly was mother to us and was 
close to us and took care of us 
and didn't spoil us at all. But he 
didn't report us to the Lieuten- 
ant— tliere was never a court mar- 


tial among the Roughnecks and 
no man was ever flogged. Jelly 
didn't even pass out extra duty 
veiy^ often; he had other ways of 
paddling us. He could look you 
up and down at daily inspection 
and simply say, “In the Navy you 
might look good. Why don't you 
transfer?''— and get results, it be- 
ing an article of faith among us 
that the Navy crew members 
slept in their uniforms and never 
washed below their collar lines. 

But Jelly didn't have to main- 
tain discipline among priv^ates be- 
cause he maintained it among his 
non-coms and expected them to 
do likewise. My squad leader, 
when I first joined, was “Red” 
Greene. After a couple of drops, 
when I knew how good it was to 
be a Roughneck, I got to feeling 
gay and too big for my clothes— 
and talked back to Red. He didn't 
report me; he just took me back 
to die washroom and gave me a 
medium set of lumps, and we got 
to be pretty good friends. He rec- 
ommended me for lance, later on. 

Actually we didn't know wheth- 
er crew members slept in their 
clothes or not; we kept to our part 
of the ship and the Navy men 
kept to theirs, because they were 
made to feel imwelcomc if they 
showed up in our country other 
than on duty— after all, one has 
social standards one must main- 
tain, mustn't one? The Lieutenant 
had his stateroom in male officers' 
country, a Navy part of the ship. 
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but we never went there except 
on duty and rarely. We did go 
forward for guard duty, because 
the Rodger Yotmg was a mixed 
ship, female captain and pilot of- 
ficers, some female Navy ratings; 
fonvard of bulkhead thirty was 
ladies’ country— and two armed 
M.I. day and night stood guard 
at the one door cutting it. (At 
battle stations that door, like all 
gas-tight doors, was secured; no- 
body missed a drop.) 

Officers went forward of bulk- 
head thirty on duty and all oflBc- 
ers, including the Lieutenant, ate 
in a mixed mess just beyond it. 
But they didn’t tarry; they ate 
and got out. Maybe other trans- 
ports were run differently, but 
that was the way the Rodger 
Young was nin— both the Lieuten- 
ant and Captain Deladrier want- 
ed a taut ship and got it. 

Nevertheless guard duty was a 
privilege. It was a rest to stand 
beside that door, arms folded, 
feet spread, doping off and 
thinking about notliing . . . but 
always warmly aware that any 
moment you might see a feminine 
creature even though you were 
not privileged to speak to her 
other than on duty. Once I was 
called all the way into the Skip- 
per s office and she spoke to me— 
she looked right at me and said, 
‘‘Take tliis to the Chief Engineer, 
plc^ase.” 

My daily job, aside from clean- 
ing, was scr\ucing electronir 
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equipment under tlie supervision 
of “Padre” Migliaccio, section 
leader of the first section, exactly 
as I used to work imder Carls eye. 
Drops didn’t happen too often 
and everybody worked every day. 
If a man didn’t have my talent, 
he could always scrub bulkheads; 
nothing was ever clean enough to 
suit Sergeant Jelal. We followed 
the M.I. rule; eveiy body fights, ev- 
erybody works. Our first cook was 
Johnson, the second section’s ser- 
geant, a big friendly boy from 
Georgia (the one in the western 
hemisphere, not the other one) 
and a very talented chef. He 
wheedled pretty well, too; he 
liked to eat between meals and 
saw no reason why otlier people 
shouldn’t. 

The Rodger Young made a 
number of drops, all different. Ev- 
ery drop has to be different so 
that they never can figure out a 
pattern on you. But no more 
pitched battles; we operated 
alone, patroling, hanymg, and 
raiding. The Terran Federation 
was not tlien able to mount a 
large battle; the foul-up with Op- 
eration Bughouse had cost too 
many ships, ’way too many 
trained men. It was necessary to 
take time to heal up, train more 
men. 

In the mean time, small fast 
ships, among them the Rodger 
Young and other corvette trans- 
ports, tried to be everywhere at 
once, keeping the enemy off bal- 
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ancc, hurting him and running. 
We suffered casualties and filled 
our holes when we returned to 
Sanctuary for more capsules. I 
still got the shakes every drop, 
but drops didn’t happen too often 
nor were we ever down long— and 
between times there were days 
and days of shipboard life. 

It was the happiest period of 
my life although I was never con- 
sciously aware of it— I did my 
share of beefing just as everybody 
else did, and enjoyed that, too. 

We w'eren’t really hurt until the 
Lieutenant bought it. 

I guess that was the worst time 
in all my life. I was already in bad 
shape for a personal reason: my 
mother had been in Buenos Aires 
when the Bugs smeared it. 

I found out about it when we 
put in at Sanctuary for more cap- 
sules and some mail caught up 
with us— a note from my Aunt 
Eleanora, one that had not been 
coded and sent fast because she 
had failed to mark for that; the 
letter itself came. It was three bit- 
ter lines. Somehow she seemed to 
blame me for my mother s death. 
Whether it was my fault because 
I was in the Armed Seiwiccs and 
should therefore have prevented 
the raid, or whether she felt that 
my mother had made a trip to 
Buenos Aires because I wasn’t 
home where I should have been, 
was not clear; she implied both in 
the same sentence. 


I tore it up and tried to walk 
away from it. I thought that both 
my parents were dead— since Fa- 
ther would never send Mother on 
a trip that long by herself. Aunt 
Eleanora had not said so, but she 
wouldn’t have mentioned Fathei* 
in any case; her devotion was en- 
tirely to her sister. I was almost 
correct— eventually I learned that 
Father had planned to go but 
something had come up and he 
stayed over to settle it, intending 
to come along the next day. But 
Aunt Eleanora did not tell me 
this. 

A couple of hours later the Lieu- 
tenant sent for me and asked very 
gently if I would like to take leave 
at Sanctuary while the ship went 
out on her next patrol— he pointed 
out that I had plenty of accumu- 
lated R&R and might as well use 
it. I don’t know how he knew that 
I had lost a member of my family, 
but he obviously did. I said no, 
thank you, sir; I preferred to wait 
until the outfit all took R&R to- 
gether. 

I’m glad I did, because if I had- 
n’t, I wouldn’t have been along 
’when the Lieutenant bought it 
. . . and that would have been 
just too much to be borne. It hap- 
pened very List just before re- 
trieval. A man in the third squad 
was wounded, not badly but he 
was down; the assistant section 
leader moved in to pick up— and 
bought a small piece himself. The 
Lieutenant, as usual, was watch- 
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ing crv^ctytliing at once— no doubt 
he had checked physicals on them 
by remote, but we’ll never know. 
What he did was to make sure 
that the assistant section leader 
was still alive— then made pickup 
on botli of tliem himself, one in 
each arm of Ills suit 

He tlirew them the last twenty 
feet and they were passed into 
die retrieval boat— and with ev- 
ciy^body else in, die shield gone 
iuid no interdiction, was hit and 
died instantly. 

I haven’t named the private 
and the assistant section leader 
on purpose. The Lieutenant was 
making pickup on aU of us, with 
his last breath. Maybe I was the 
private. It doesn’t matter who. 
What did matter was that our 
family had had its head chopped 
off. Tlie head of the family from 
wliich we took our name, the fa- 
ther who made us what we were. 

After the Lieutenant had to 
leave us, Captain Deladrier invit- 
ed Sergeant Jelal to eat forward. 
But he begged to be excused. 
Have you ever seen a widow keep 
her family together by behaving 
as if the head of the family had 
simply stepped out and would re- 
turn at any moment? That’s what 
Jelly did. He was just a touch 
more strict tlian ever and if he 
ever had to say: “The Lieutenant 
wouldn’t like that,” it was almost 
more tlian a man could take. Jelly 
didn’t say it very often. 


He left our combat organization 
almost unchanged; he moved the 
assistant section leader of the sec- 
ond section over into the (nomi- 
nal) platoon sergeant spot, leav- 
ing his section leaders where they 
were needed— with their sections 
—and moved me from lance and 
assistant squad leader into acting 
coi*poral as a largely ornamental 
^ assistant section leader. Then he 
behaved as if the Lieutenant w^ere 
merely out of sight and tliat he 
was just passing on orders. 

It saved us. 

*7 have nothing to offer hut 
blood, foil, tears, and sweat"" 

— W. Churclull, XXth century 
soldier-statesman 

As \VE CAME BACK TO THE SIHP 
after the raid on the Skinnies— 
the raid in which Dizzy Flores 
bought it, Sergeant Jelal’s first 
drop as platoon leader— a ship’s 
gunner who w^as tending the boat 
lock spoke to me: 

“How’d it go?” 

“Routine,” I answ cred briefly. I 
suppose liis remark was friendly 
but I w^as feeling very mixed up 
and in no mood to talk— sad over 
Dizzy, glad that w^e had made 
pickup an}'how% mad that the 
pickup had been useless, and all 
of it tangled up with that w ashed- 
out but happy feeling of being 
back in the ship again, able to 
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muster arms and legs and note 
that tliey are all present. Besides, 
how can you talk about a drop to 
a man who has never made one? 

‘‘So?’’ he answered. “You guys 
have got it soft. Loaf thirty days, 
work thirty minutes.” 

“Yeah,” I agreed and turned 
away. “Some of us are born lucky.” 

“Soldier, you ain’t peddhn’ vac- 
uum,” he »aid to my back. 

Yet there was much tmtli in 
what he said. We cap troopers 
are like aviators of the earlier 
mechanized wars; a long and busy 
military career could contain only 
a few hours of actual cx)mbat, the 
rest being: train, get ready, go 
out— then come back, clean up the 
mess, get ready for another one, 
and practice, practice, practice. 
We didn’t make another drop for 
almost tinee weeks and that on a 
dififerent planet around another 
star— a Bug colony. Ev^en with 
Cherenkov drive, stars are far 
apart. 

In the meantime I got my cor- 
poral’s stripes, nominated by Jelly 
and confirmed by Captain Dclad- 
rier in the absence of a commis- 
sioned officer of our own. The 
rank would not be permanent un- 
til approved against vacancy by 
the Fleet M.I. rcpple-depple, but 
that meant nothing, as the casual- 
ty rate was such that there were 
always more vacancies than there 
were warm bodies to fill them. I 
was a corporal when Jelly said I 
xvas: the rest was red tape. 


But the gunner was not quite 
correct about “loafing”; there were 
fifty-three suits of powered annor 
to check, service, and repair be- 
tween each drop, not to mention 
weapons and special equipment. 
Sometimes Migliaccio would 
down-check a suit. Jelly would 
confirm it, and the ship’s weapons 
engineer. Lieutenant Farley, 
would decide that he couldn’t cure 
it short of base facilities— where- 
upon a new suit would have to be 
broken out and brought from 
“cold” to “hot,” an exacting proc- 
ess requiring twenty-six man- 
hours not counting the time of the 
man to whom it was fitted. 

We kept busy. 

But we had fun. There were al- 
ways competitions, from acey- 
deucey to Honor Squad, and we 
had the best jazz band in several 
cubic light-years (the only one, 
maybe), with Sergeant Johnson 
on the tiTimpet leading tliem mel- 
low and sweet for hymns or tear- 
ing the steel right off the bulk- 
heads, as the occasion required. 
After that retrieval rendezvous 
without a programmed ballistic, 
the platoon’s mctalsmith, PFC. 
Archie Campbell, made a model 
of the Rodger Young and we all 
signed and Archie engraved our 
signatures on a base plate: “To 
Hot Pilot Yvette Deladrier, with 
thanks from Rasezak’s Rough- 
necks,” and we invited tlie skip- 
per aft to eat witli us and the 
Roughneck Downbeat Combo 
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pla)*ed during dinner and then the 
junior private presented it. She 
got teary and kissed him— and 
kissed Jelly and he blushed pur- 
ple. 

After I got my chevrons I sim- 
ply had to get things straight with 
Ace, because Jelly kept me on as 
assistant section leader. A man 
ought to fill each spot on his way 
up; I should have had a turn as 
squad leader instead of being 
bumped from lance and assistant 
squad leader to corporal and as- 
sistant section leader. Jelly knew 
this, but he was trying to keep the 
outfit as much as possible the way 
it had been when the Lieutenant 
was ali\'e— which meant that he 
left his squad and section leaders 
imchanged. 

But it left me witli a ticklish 
problem; all tliree squad leaders 
under me were senior to me— 
but if Sergeant Johnson bought it 
on the next drop, it would not only 
lose us a mighty fine cook, it would 
leave me leading the section. 
There mustn’t be any shadow of 
doubt when you give an order in 
combat; I had to clear up any 
possible shadow before we 
dropped again. 

Ace was the problem. He was 
not only senior of the tliree, he 
was a caieer corporal and older 
than I was. If Ace accepted me, 
I wouldn’t have any trouble with 
the other two squads. 

I hadn't really had any trouble 
witli him aboard. After we made 
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pickup on Flores together he had 
been civil enough. On the otlier 
hand we hadn’t had anytliing to 
have trouble over; our shipside 
jobs didn’t put us together, ex- 
cept daily muster and guard 
mount, w^hich is all cut and dried. 
But you can feel it. He was not 
treating me as somebody he took 
orders from. 

So I looked him up during off 
hours. He was in his bunk, reading 
a book: Space Rangers agomst the 
Galaxy—s, good yam but I doubt if 
a military outfit ever had so many 
adventures and so few goof-offs. 
The ship had a good libraiy. 

“Ace. Got to see you.” 

He glanced up. “So? I just left 
the ship.” 

“I Ve got to sec you now. Put 
your book down.” 

“What’s so aching urgent?'' 

“Oh, come off it, Ace. If you 
can't wait. I’ll tell you how it 
comes out.” 

‘Tou do and I’ll clobber you.” 
But he put tlie book down and 
listened. 

I said, “Ace, you're senior to 
me, you ought to be assistant sec- 
tion leader.” 

“Oh, so it's that again!” 

“Yep. I think you and I ought to 
see Johnson and get him to fix it 
with Jelly.” 

‘Tou do, eh?” 

‘Tes, I do. Tliat’s how it's got to 
be.” 

“So? Look, Shortie, I got noth- 
ing against you. Matter of fact. 
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you were on the bounce that day 
we had to pick up Dizzy; Til hand 
you that. But if you want a squad, 
go dig up one of your own. Don't 
go eyeing mine. My boys would- 
n't even peel potatoes for you.” 

‘'That’s your final w'ord?” 

“That's my first, last, and only 
word.” 

I sighed. “Well, that settles that. 
But iVe got one other thing on 
my mind. I happened to notic^e 
that the washroom needs clean- 
ing . . . and I tliink you and I 
ought to attend to it. So put your 
book aside ... as Jelly says, non- 
coms are always on duty.” 

He didn’t stir. He said quietly, 
‘Tou really think it's neoessar>% 
Shortie? As I said, I got notliing 
against you.” 

“Looks like.” 

“Think you can do it?” 

“I can sure tiy.” 

“Okay. Let's take care of it.” 

We went aft to the washroom, 
chased out a private who was 
about to take a shower, locked the 
door. Ace said, “You got any re- 
strictions in mind, Shortie?” 

“Well ... I hadn't planned to 
kill you.” 

“Check. And no broken bones, 
nothing that w^oiild keep us out of 
the next drop—cxcept maybe by 
accident, of course. Tliat suit you?” 

“Suits,” I agreed. “Uh, I think 
I'll take my shirt off.” 

“Wouldn’t want to get blood on 
your shirt.” Ho relaxed. 

I started to peel it off and he let 


go a kick for my kneecap. No 
wind up. Flat-footed and not 
tense. 

Only my kneecap w^asn’t there 
—I had learned. 

A real fight ordinarily can last 
only a second or two, because that 
is all the time it takes to kill a 
man, or disable him to the point 
w^hero he can't fight. But we had 
agreed to avoid permanent dam- 
age; this changes things. We were 
both young, in top condition, high- 
ly trained, and used to absorbing 
punishment. Ace w^as bigger, I 
was maybe a touch faster. Under 
such conditions the miserable bus- 
iness simply has to go on until one 
or the other is too beaten dowm 
to continue— unless a fluke settles 
it sooner. But neither was allow'- 
ing any flukes; we w^cre profes- 
sionals and wary. 

So it did go on, for a long, te- 
dious, painful time. Details would 
be pointless; besides, I had no 
time to take notes. 

A long time later I w^as lying on 
my back and Ace was flipping wa- 
ter in my face. He looked at me, 
then hauled mo to my feet, 
shoved me against a bulkhead, 
steadied me. “Hit mel” 

“Hull?” I was dazed and seeing 
double. 

“Johnnie ... hit me.” 

His face was floating in the air 
in front of me; I zeroed in and 
slugged it with all the force in my 
body, hard enough to mash any 
mosquito in poor health His eyes 
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closed, he slumped to the deck 
and I had to grab a stanchion to 
keep from following him. 

He got slowly up. “Okay, John- 
nie,” he said, shaking his head, 
“IVe had my lesson. You won’t 
have any hp out of me . . . nor 
out of anybody in the section. 
Okay?” 

I nodded and my head hurt. 

“Shake?” he asked. 

We shook on it, and that hurt, 
too. 

Almost anybody else knew 
more about how the war was go- 
ing than we did, even though we 
were in it. This was the period 
after the Bugs had located our 
home planet, tlirough the Skin- 
nies, and had raided it, destroy- 
ing Buenos Aires and turning 
“contact troubles” into all-out war, 
but before we had built up our 
forces and before the Skinnies 
had changed sides and become 
our co-belligerents and de-facto 
allies. Partly effective interdic- 
tion for Terra had been set up 
from Luna (we didn’t know it), 
but speaking broadly, the Terran 
Federation was losing tlie war. 

We didn’t know that, either. 
Nor did we know that strenuous 
efforts were being made to sub- 
vert the alliance against us and 
bring the Skinnies over to our 
side; tlie neai*est we came to be- 
ing told about that was when we 
got instructions, before the raid 
in which Flores was killed, to go 
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easy on the Skinnies, destioy as 
much property as possible but to 
kill inhabitants only when un- 
avoidable. 

What a man doesn’t know he 
can’t spill if captured; neither 
drugs, torture, brainwash, nor 
endless lack of sleep, can squeeze 
out a secret he doesn’t possess. So 
we were told only what we had 
to know. In the past, armies have 
been known to fold up and quit 
because the men didn’t know 
what they were fighting for, nor 
why, and therefore lacked the 
will to fight. But the M.I. does not 
have diat weakness. Each of us 
was a volunteer, each for some 
reason or other— some good, some 
bad. But now we fought because 
we were M.I. We were profes- 
sionals, with esprit de corps. We 
were Rasezak’s Roughnecks, the 
best unprintable outfit in the 
whole expurgated M.I.; we 
climbed into our capsules because 
Jelly told us it was time to do so 
and we fought when we got down 
there because that is what Rase- 
zak’s Rouglmecks do. 

We certainly didn’t know that 
we were losing. 

Those Bugs lay eggs. Tliey hold 
them in reserve, hatch them as 
needed. If we killed a warrior— or 
a thousand— or ten thousand— his 
or tlieir replacements were 
hatched and on dirty ahnost be- 
fore we could get back to base. 
You can imagine, if you like, some 
Bug supervisor of population flash- 
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ing a phone to somewhere down 
inside and saying, *']oe, u^arm up 
ten thousand warriors and have 
*em ready by Wednesday . . . 
and tell engineering to activate 
reserve incubators N, O, P, Q, 
and R; demand is picking up.” 

I don't say they do exactly that, 
but those are tlie results. But don't 
think that they act purely from 
instinct, like termites or ants; 
their actions are as intelligent as 
ours ( stupid races don't build 
space ships I ) and are much better 
coordinated. It takes a year to 
train a private to fight and to mesh 
his fighting in witli his mates; a 
Bug warrior is hatched able to do 
this. 

Every time we killed a thou- 
sand Bugs at a cost of one M.I. it 
was a net victory for tlic Bugs. We 
were learning, expensively, how 
eflScient a total communism can 
be when used by a people adapt- 
ed to it by evolution; tlie Bug 
commissars didn't care any more 
about expending soldiers than we 
cared about spending ammo. 
Perhaps we could have figiued 
this out about the Bugs by noting 
the grief the Cliinese Hegemony 
gave the Russo-Anglo-American 
Alliance; however the trouble 
with “lessons from history” is that 
we read them best after falling 
flat on our chins. 

But we wore learning. Techni- 
cal instructions and tactical doc- 
trines resulted from every' brush 
witli them, spread tlirough the 


Fleet. We learned to tell work - 
ers from warriors— if you had time, 
you could tell from the shape of 
the carapace, but the quick rule 
was : if he comes at you, he’s a war- 
rior; if he runs, you can turn your 
back on him. We learned not to 
waste ammo even on warriors ex- 
cept in self protection; Instead wc 
went after their lairs. Find a hole, 
drop down it a gas bomb wliich 
explodes gently a few seconds lat- 
er, releasing an oily liquid which 
evaporates as a nerv^e gas tail- 
ored to Bugs (it is harmless to 
us ) and which is heavier than air 
and keeps on going down— then 
you use a grenade of H.E. to seal 
tho hole. 

We still didn't know whetlicr 
we were getting deep enough to 
kiU tlie queens— but w’c did know 
that tlie Bugs didn’t like these tac- 
tics; our intelligence tlirough the 
Skinnies and on back into the 
Bugs themselves was definite on 
this ix)int. Besides, we cleaned 
their colony off Sheol completely 
this way. Maybe they managed 
to evacuate queens and brains 
. . . but we were learning to hurt 
them. 

However, so far as the Rough- 
necks were concerned, these gas 
bombings were simply another 
drill, to be done according to or- 
ders, by the numbers, and on the 
bounce. 

Eventually we had to go back 
to Sanctuary for more capsules. 
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Capsules are expendable (well, 
so were we) and when they are 
gone, you must return to base, 
even if the Cherenkov generators 
could still take you twice around 
tlie Galaxy. Shortly before this a 
despatch came through brevet- 
ting Jelly to lieutenant, vice Ras- 
C‘zak. Jelly tried to keep it quiet 
but Captain Deladrier published 
it and required him to eat forward 
with the other oflBcers. He still 
spent the rest of his time aft. 

By then we had taken several 
drops with him as platoon leader 
and the outfit had gotten used to 
getting along without the Lieuten- 
ant—it still hurt but it was routine 
now. After Jelal was commis- 
sioned the word was slowly 
passed around among us and 
chewed over that it was time for 
us to name ourselves for our boss, 
as with other outfits. 

Johnson was senior and took tlic 
word to Jelly; he picked me to go 
along as moral support. ‘Teah?” 
growled Jelly. 

'‘Uh, Sarge— I mean 'Lieuten- 
ant,’ weVe been thinking—” 

'With what?” 

“Well, the boys have been talk- 
ing it over and they think— well, 
they say the outfit ought to call it- 
self: 'Jelly’s Jaguars.’” 

'They do, eh? How many favor 
tliat name?” 

“It’s unanimous,” Johnson said 
simply. 

“So? Fifty-two ayes . . . and 
one no. The noes have it.” Nobody 


ever brought up tlie subject again. 

Shortly after that we orbitted 
at Sanctuary. I was glad to be 
there, as the ship’s pseudo-gravity 
field had been oflF for two days 
while the Chief Engineer tinkered 
with it, leaving us in free fall— 
wliich I hate. I’ll never be a real 
spaceman. Dirt underfoot felt 
good. The platoon went on ten 
days rest & recreation and trans- 
ferred to accommodation bar- 
racks at the Base. 

I never have learned the co-or- 
dinates of Sanctuary, nor the 
name or catalog number of its star 
—because what you don’t know, 
you can’t spill; the location is ul- 
tra-top-secret, known only to 
ships’ captains, piloting officei*s, 
and such . . . and, I understand, 
with each of them under hypnotic 
compulsion to suicide if necessary’’ 
to avoid capture. So I don’t want 
to know. With the possibility that 
Luna Base might be taken and 
Terra herself occupied, the Fed- 
eration kept as much strength as 
possible at Sanctuary, so that a 
disaster back home would not 
mean capitulation. 

But I can tell you what sort of a 
planet it is. Like Earth, but retard- 
ed. 

Literally retarded, like a kid 
who takes ten years to Icam to 
wave bye-bye and never does mas- 
ter patty-cake. It is a planet as 
near like Earth as two planets can 
be and its star is the same sort as 
the Sun, so say astrophysicists. It 
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has plenty of flora and fauna, the 
same atmosphere as Earth, near 
enougli, and much the same 
weather; it even has a good-sized 
moon and Earths exceptional 
tides. 

With all these advantages it 
barely got away from the starting 
gate. You see, it’s short on muta- 
tions; it does not enjoy Earth’s 
high level of natural radiation. 

Its most highly developed plant 
life is a primitive giant fern; its 
top animal life is a proto-insect 
which hasn’t even developed col- 
onies. I am not speaking of trans- 
planted Terran flora and fauna— 
otir stuff moves in and brushes the 
native stuff aside. 

With its evolutionary progress 
held down by lack of radiation 
and a most unhealthily low muta- 
tion rate, native life forms on 
Sanctuary haven’t had a decent 
chance to evolve and aren’t fit to 
compete. Their gene patterns re- 
main fixed for a relatively long 
time; they aren’t adaptable— like 
being forced to play the same 
bridge hand over and over for 
eons, with no hope of a better one. 

As long as they competed with 
each other, tliis didn’t matter- 
morons among morons, so to 
speak. But when t>'pes that had 
evolved on a planet enjoying high 
radiation and fierce competition 
were introduced, the native stuff 
was outclassed. 

The above is obvious from higli 
school biology . . . but the hi^i 


forehead from the research sta- 
tion there who told me about this 
brought up a point I would never 
have thought of. 

WTiat about the human beings 
who colonized Sanctuary? 

Not transients like me, but col- 
onists who live there, many of 
whom were bom there, and 
whose descendants will live there, 
even unto the umpteenth gener- 
ation— what about tliose descend- 
ants? It doesn’t do a person hann 
not to be radiated; in fact it’s a 
bit safer— leukemia and some 
types of cancer are almost un- 
Icnowm there. Besides that, the 
economic situation is at present 
all in their favor; when they plant 
Terran wheat, they don’t even 
clear out the weeds. Terran wheat 
displaces anything native. 

But the descendants of those 
colonists won’t evolve. Not much 
anyhow. This chap told me that 
they could improve a little 
through mutation from other 
causes, from new blood added by 
immigration, and from natural se- 
lection among the gene patterns 
they already own— but that is very 
minor compared with evolution on 
Terra or any usual planet. So 
what happens? Do they stay froz- 
en at their present level while the 
rest of our race moves past them, 
until they are living fossils, as out 
of place as a pithecantliropus in a 
space ship? 

Or will they worry about the 
fate of their descendants and 
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close thcniselves regularly with 
X-rays or maybe set off lots of 
dirty-type nuclear explosions 
each year to build up a fallout res- 
ervoir in theii* atmosphere? (Ac- 
cepting the immediate dangers of 
radiation to tliemselves in order 
to provide a proper genetic herit- 
age of mutation for theii* descend- 
ants.) 

This bloke predicted that they 
would not do anytliing. He claims 
that the human race is too indi- 
vidualistic, too self-centered, to 
worry that much about future gen- 
erations. He says that genetic im- 
poverishment of distant genera- 
tions througli lack of radiation is 
sometliing most people are inca- 
pable of worrying about. And of 
course it is a far-distant tlireat; 
evolution works so slowly, even on 
Ten*a, that the development of a 
new species is a matter of many, 
many thousands of year.s. 

I don't know. But Tm sure of 
this: Sanctuary is going to be fully 
settled, eitlier by us or by Bugs. 
Or by somebody. It is a potential 
utopia, and, wtli desirable real 
estate so scarce in this end of the 
Galaxy, it will not be left in the 
possession of life forms tliat 
failed to make the grade. 

Already it is a delightful place, 
better in man>^ ways for a few 
days R&R than is most of Terra. 
In tlie second place, while it has 
a lot of civilians, as civilians go 
they ai'en't bad. They know there 
is a war on. Fully half of them are 
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employed either at Base or in war 
industry; the rest raise food and 
sell it to the Fleet. You might say 
they have a vested interest in war, 
but, whatever tlieir reasons, they 
respect the uniform. If an M.I., 
walks into a shop, the proprietor 
calls him, ‘‘Sir," and seems to 
mean it, even while he's tr>i*ng to 
sell something worthless at too 
high a price. 

But in the firsi place, half of 
those civilians are female. 

You have to liave been out on a 
long patrol to appreciate this 
properly. You need to have looked 
forward to your day of guard 
duty, for the privilege of standing 
two hours out of each six with )^oiir 
si)ine against bulkhead thirty and 
your ears cocked for just the sound 
of a female voice. I suppost it’s 
easier in the all-stag ships . . . 
but Til take the Rodger Young. It’s 
good to know that the ultimate 
reason you are fighting actually 
exists and is not just a figment of 
the imagination. 

Besides the civilian wonderful 
fifty per cent, about forty per cent 
of the Federal Service people on 
Sanctuary are female. Add it up 
and you'\^e got the most beautiful 
scenery* in the explored universe. 

Besides these unsurpassed ad- 
vantages, a great deal else has 
been done to keep R&R from be- 
ing wasted. Most civilians seem to 
hold two jobs; they’ve got circles 
under their eyes from staying up 
all night to make a service mans 
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leave pleasant. Churchill Road 
from Base to the city is lined with 
enterprises intended to separate 
a man from money he really has- 
n’t any use for anyhow, to the 
pleasant accompaniment of re- 
freshment, entertainment, and 
music. 

If you are able to get past these 
traps, through having already 
been bled of all valuta, there are 
otlier places almost as satisfactory 
(I mean there are girls there, too) 
which are provided free by a 
grateful populace-much like the 
social center in Vancouver, these 
are, but even more welcome. 

Sanctuary, and especially Es- 
piritu Santo, tlie city, struck me as 
such an ideal place that I toyed 
with the notion of asking for my 
discharge there when my tenn 
was up— after all, I didn’t care 
whether my descendants ( if any ) 
twenty-five thousand years hence 
had long green tendrils or just the 
equipment I had been forced to 
get by with. That professor-type 
from the Research Station couldn’t 
frighten me with that no-radia- 
tion scare talk; it seemed to me 
(from what I saw around me) 
that tlie human race had reached 
its peak. 

No doubt a gentleman wart hog 
feels this way about a lady wart 
hog— if so, botli of us are very sin- 
cere. 

There are otlier opportunities 
for recreation, too. I remember 
with pleasure one evening when 


a table of Roughnecks got into a 
friendly discussion witli a group 
of Navy men (not from the Rod- 
ger Young) at the next table. The 
Base police broke it up with stun 
guns just as we were warming to 
our rebuttal. Nothing came of it, 
except that we had to pay for the 
furniture— the Base Commandant 
thinks that a man on R&R should 
be allowed a little freedom as 
long as he doesn’t pick one of the 
"thirty-one crash landings.” 

The accommodation barracks 
are all right, too— comfortable and 
the chow line works twenty-five 
hours a day with civilians doing 
all the work. No reveille, no taps, 
you’re on leave and you don’t have 
to go to the barracks at all. I did, 
however, as it seemed preposter- 
ous to spend money on hotels 
when there was a clean, soft sack 
free and so many better ways to 
spend pay. That extra hour in 
each day was nice, too, as it meant 
nine hours in the sack and tlie day 
still untouched— I caught up clear 
back to Operation Bugliouse. 

It might as well have been a 
hotel; Ace and I had a room to 
ourselves in visiting non-coms 
quarters. One moniing, when 
R&R was drawing to a close, I 
was turning over about local noon 
when Ace shook my bed. "On the 
bounce, soldier! The Bugs are at- 
tacking.” 

I told him what to do vdtli the 
Bugs. 

"Let’s liit dirt,” he persisted. 
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"No dinero.” I had had a date 
the night before with a chemist 
( female, of course, and charming- 
ly so) from the Research Station. 
She had known Carl on Pluto and 
Carl had written to me to look her 
up. She was a slender redhead, 
with expensive tastes. Apparently 
Carl had intimated to her that I 
had more money than was good 
for me, for she decided to get ac- 
quainted with the local cham- 
pagne. I didn’t let Carl down by 
admitting that all I had was a 
trooper s honorarium; I bought it 
for her while I drank what they 
said was (but wasn’t) fresh pine- 
apple squash. I had to walk home, 
afterwards— cabs aren’t free. Still, 
it had been worth it. 

"No ache,” Ace answ^ered. "I 
can juice you— I got lucky last 
night. Ran into a Navy file who 
didn’t know percentages.” 

So I got up and shaved and 
show^ered and w^e hit the chow 
line for half a dozen shell eggs 
and sundries such as potatoes and 
ham and hot cakes and so forth 
and tlien we hit dirt to get some- 
thing to eat. The walk up Church- 
ill Road was hot and Ace decided 
to stop for a beer. I went along to 
see if their pineapple squash was 
real. It w^asn’t, but it w^as cold. 

We talked about this and that 
and Ace ordered another beer. I 
tried their strawberry squash- 
same deal. Ace stared into his 
suds, then said, "Ever thought 
about gi*easingfor officer?” 


I said, "Huh? Are you crazy?” 

"Nope. Look, Johnnie, no mat- 
ter what propaganda they hand 
the folks at home, you and I know 
that the Bugs aren’t ready to quit. 
So why don’t you plan ahead? As 
the man says, if you’ve got to play 
in the band, it’s better to wave 
the stick than carry the drum.” 

I was startled by such talk, es- 
pecially from Ace. "How about 
you? Are you planning to buck 
for a commission?” 

"Me?” he answered. "Check 
your circuits, son. I’ve got no edu- 
cation and I’m ten years older 
than you are. But you’ve got 
enough education to hit the selec- 
tion exams and you’ve got the 
I.Q. they like. I guarantee that if 
you go career, you’ll make ser- 
geant before I do— and get picked 
for O.C.S. the day after.” 

"Now I know you’re crazy!” 

"You listen to your Pop. I hate 
to tell you this, but you aie just 
stupid and eager and sincere 
enough to make the kind of officer 
that men love to follow into some 
silly predicament. But me— well, 
I’m a natural non-com, with the 
proper pessimistic attitude to off- 
set the enthusiasm of the likes of 
you. Someday I’ll make sergeant 
and presently I’ll have my twenty 
years in and retire and get one of 
the reser\^ed jobs— cop, maybe— 
and marry a nice fat wife with the 
same low tastes I have, and I’ll 
follow the sports and fish and go 
pleasantly to pieces.” 
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Ace stopped to salt his beer. 

But t/ou,” he went on. ‘Tou’ll stay 
in and probably make high rank 
and die gloriously and Til read 
about it and say proudly, 1 knew 
him when. Why, I used to lend 
him money—we were corporals 
together.’ Well?” 

‘I’ve never thought about it,” I 
said slowly. "I just meant to serve 
my term.” 

He grinned sourly. “Do you see 
any term enrollees being paid oflF? 
you expect to make it on two 
years?” 

He had a point. As long as the 
war continued, a “term” didn’t 
end— not for cap troopers. It was 
mostly a difference in attitude. 
Those of us on “term” could feel 
like short-timers; we could talk 
about: “When this flea-bitten war 
is over.” A career man didn’t say 
that; he wasn’t going anywhere, 
short of retirement— or buying it. 

On the other hand, neither 
were we. But if you went “career” 
and then didn’t finish twenty 
. . . well, they could be pretty 
sticky about your franchise even 
though they wouldn’t keep a man 
who didn’t want to stay. 

“Maybe not a two-year term,” I 
admitted. “But the wai* won’t last 
forever.” 

“It won’t?” 

“How can it?” 

“Blessed if I know. They don’t 
tell me these things. But that’s not 
what is troubling you, Johnnie. 
You got a girl waiting?” 


“No. WeU, I had,” I answered 
slowly, “but she ‘Dear-Johnned’ 
me.” 

This was a mild decoration, 
which I tucked in because Ace 
seemed to expect it. Carmen 
wasn’t my girl and she never wait- 
ed for anybody— but she did ad- 
dress letters with “Dear Johnnie” 
on the infrequent occasions when 
she wrote to me. 

Ace nodded wisely. “They’ll do 
it every time. They’d rather mar- 
ry civilians and have cold feet in 
bed and somebody to chew out 
when tliey feel like it. Never 
mind, son— you’ll find plenty will- 
ing to marry when you’re retired 
. . . and you’ll be better able to 
handle one then. Marriage is a 
young man’s disaster and an old 
man’s comfort.” He looked at my 
glass. “It nauseates me to see you 
drinking that slop.” 

“I feel the same way about 
beer,” I told him. “I don’t like its 
taste, I don’t hke its smell, and I 
certainly dc«i’t like its looks.” 

He shrugged. “As I say, it takes 
all lands. You think it over.” 

“I will.” 

Ace got into a card game and 
lent me some money and I went 
for a walk; I needed to tliink. 

Go career? Quite aside from 
that noise about a commission, did 
I want to? I had gone tluough all 
this to get my franchise, hadn’t I? 
—and if I went career, I was as 
far away from the privilege of vot- 
ing as if I had never enrolled 
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. • • because as long as you were 
in uniform you weren't entitled to 
vote. Which was the way it should 
be, of course— why, if they let the 
Roughnecks vote, the idiots might 
vote not to make a drop. Cant 
have that. 

Nevertheless I had signed up 
in order to win a vote. 

Or liad I? 

Had I ever cared about voting? 
No, it was the prestige, the pride, 
the status ... of being a citizen. 

Or was it? 

I couldn't to save my life re- 
member why I had signed up. 

Anyhow, it wasn't the process 
of voting that made a citizen— 
the Lieutenant had been a citizen 
in the truest sense of the word, 
even tliough he had not lived long 
enough to cast a ballot. He had 
‘Voted" every time he made a 
drop. 

And so had II 

I could hear Colonel Dubois in 
my mind: “Citizenship is a state 
of mind, an emotional conviction 
that the whole is greater than the 
part . . . and that the part 
should be humbly proud to sacri- 
fice itself that the whole may 
live.” 

I didn’t know whether I 
yearned to place my one-and-only 
body “between my loved home 
and the war’s desolation"— I still 
got the shakes every drop and 
that “desolation" could be pretty 
desolate. But nevertheless I knew 
at lost what Colonel Dubois had 


been talking about. The M.I. was 
mine and I was theirs. If that was 
what the M.I. did to break the 
monotony, then that was what I 
did. Patriotism was a bit esoteric 
for me, too large scale to see. But 
the M.I. was my gang, I belonged. 
They were all the family I had 
left, they were the brothers I had 
never had, closer than Carl had 
ever been. If I left them. I'd be 
lost. 

So why shouldn’t I go career? 

All right, all right— but how 
about this nonsense of greasing for 
a commission? I could see myself 
putting in twenty years and then 
taking it easy, the way Ace had 
described, with ribbons on my 
chest and carpet slippers on my 
feet ... or evenings down at the 
Veterans Hall, rehashing old 
times with others who belonged. 
But O.C.S.? I could hear A1 Jenk- 
ins, in one of the bull sessions we 
had about such things; “I’m a pri- 
vate! I'm going to stay a private! 
when you’re a private they don’t 
expect anything of you. Who 
wants to be an oflBcer? Or even a 
sergeant? You’re breathing the 
same air, aren’t you? Eating the 
same food. Going to the same 
places, making the same drops. 
But no worries.” 

A1 had a point. What had chev- 
rons ever gotten me?— aside from 
lumps. 

Nevertheless I knew I would 
take sergeant if it was ever ofiFered 
to me. You don’t refuse, a cap 
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tiooper doesn’t refuse anything; 
he steps up and takes a swing at 
it. Commission, too, I supposed. 

Not that it would happen. Who 
was 1 to think that I could ever 
be what Lieutenant Rasczak had 
been? 

My walk had taken me close to 
the candidates’ school, though I 
don’t believe I intended to come 
that way. A c'ompany of them 
were on their parade ground, drill- 
ing at trot, looking for all tlie 
world like boots in Basic. The sun 
was hot and it looked not nearly 
as comfortable as a bull session in 
the drop room of the Rodger 
Young— why, I hadn’t marched 
farther than bulkhead thirty since 
I finished Basic; tliat breaking-in 
nonsense was past. 

I watched them, sweating 
through their uniforms; I heard 
them being chewed out— by ser- 
geants, too. Old Home Week. I 
shook my head and walked away, 
—went back to the accommo- 
dation barracks, over to B.O.Q., 
found Jelly’s room. 

He was in, his feet up on a table 
and reading a magazine. I 
knocked on the frame of the door. 
He growled, ‘Teah?” 

‘‘Sarge— I mean, ‘Lieutenant—^” 

“Spit it outi” 

“Sir, I want to go career.” 

He dropped his feet to the 
deck. “Put up your right hand.” 

He swore me, reached into the 
table drawer and pulled out pa- 
pers. 


He had my papers already 
made out, ready to sign. How 
about that? 

XI 

“ft is by no means enough that 
an officer should be capable . . . 
He should be as well a gentleman 
of liberal education, refined man- 
ners, punctilious cowiesy, and the 
nicest sense of personal honor 
... No meritorious act of a sub- 
ordinate should escape his atten- 
tion, even if the reward he only 
one word of approval. Conversely, 
he should not be blind to a single 
fault in any subordinate. 

**True as may be the political 
principles for which we arc now 
contending . . . the ships them- 
selves must be ruled under a sys- 
tem of absolute despotism. 

“I trust that I have now made 
clear to you the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities . . . We must do 
the best toe can with what we 
have- 

—John Paul Jones, 14 
Sep 1775; excerpts 
from a letter to the 
naval committee of 
the N.A. insurrection- 
ists. 

The Rodger Young was again re- 
tuming to Base for replacements, 
both capsules and men. A1 Jenkins 
had bought his farm, covering a 
pickup— and that one had cost us 
the Padre, too. And besides that, 
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I had to be replaced. I was wear- 
ing brand-new sergeant’s chev- 
rons (vice Migliaccio) but I had a 
hunch tliat Ace would be wearing 
them as soon as I was out of the 
ship— tliey were mostly honorary; 
the i)romotion was Jelly’s way of 
giving me a good send-oflF as I 
was detached for O.C.S. 

But it didn’t keep me from be- 
ing proud of tliem. At Fleet land- 
ing field I went through the gate 
with my nose in tlie air and strode 
up to the quarantine desk to have 
my orders stamped. As this was 
being done I heard a polite, re- 
spectful voice behind me: “Excuse 
me, Sergeant, but that boat that 
just came down— is it from the 
Rodger—*’ 

I turned to see the speaker, 
flicked my eyes over his sleeves, 
saw that it was a small, slightly 
stoop-shouldered corporal, no 
doubt one of our— 

**Fatherr 

Then the corporal had his arms 
around me. “JuanI JuanI Oh, my 
littlo Johnnie!” 

I kissed him and hugged him 
and started to cry. Maybe that 
civilian clerk at the quarantine 
desk had never seen two non- 
coms kiss each other before. Well, 
if I had noticed him so much as 
lifting an eyebrow, I would have 
pasted him. But I didn’t notice, 
I was busy. He had to remind me 
to take my orders with me. 

By then we had blown our noses 
and quit making an open spec- 


tacle of ourselves. I said, “Father, 
let’s find a comer somewhere and 
sit down and talk. I want to know 
. . . well, evenjthingr I took a 
deep breath. “I tliought you were 
dead.” 

“No. Came close to buying it 
once or twice, maybe. But, Son 
. . . Sergeant— I really do have 
to find out about that landing 
boat. You see—” 

“Oh, that. It’s from the Rodger 
Young. I just—” 

He looked terribly disappoint- 
ed. “Then I’ve got to report in.” 
He added eagerly, “But you’ll be 
back aboard soon, won’t you, Juan- 
ito? Or are you going on R&R?” 

“Uh, no.” I thought fast. Of all 
the ways to have things roll! 
“Look, Father, you can’t go 
aboard for at least an hour and a 
bit. That boat is not on a fast re- 
trieve; she’ll make a minimum- 
fuel rendezvous when the Rog 
completes this pass— if the pilot 
doesn’t have to wait for the next 
pass; they’ve got to load first.” 

He said dubiously, “My orders 
read to report at once to the pilot 
of the first available ship’s boat.” 

“Father, Fatlier! Do you have 
to be so confounded regulation? 
The girl who’S' pushing diat heap 
won’t care whetlier you board 
now, or just as they button up. 
Anyhow they’ll play the ship’s re- 
call over tlie speakers ten min- 
utes before boost and announce it 
You can’t miss it.” 

He let me lead him to an empty 
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comer. As we sat down he added, 
“Will you be going up in the same 
boat, Juan? Or later?” 

“Uh— ” I showed him my orders; 
it seemed the simplest way to 
break the news. Ships that pass 
in the night— cripes, what a way 
for things to break! 

He read them and got tears in 
his eyes and I said hastily, ‘Xook, 
Father, Fm going to try to come 
back— I wouldn’t want any outfit 
but the Roughnecks. And with 
you in them , . . oh, I know it’s 
disappointing but—” 

“It’s not disappointment, Juan.” 

“Huh?” 

“It’s pride. My boy is going to 
be an officer. \Iy little Johnnie— 
Oh, it’s disappointment, too; I 
had waited for this day. But I can 
wait a while longer.” He smiled 
through his tears. “You’ve grown, 
lad. And filled out, too.” 

“Uh, I guess so. But, Father, 
I’m not an officer yet and I might 
only be out of the Rag a few days. 
I mean, they sometimes bust ’em 
out pretty fast and—” 

“Enough of that, voung man!” 

“Huh?” 

'Tfou’ll make it. Let’s have no 
more talk of ‘busting out.’ ” Sud- 
denly he smiled. “That’s the first 
time I’ve been able to tell a ser- 
geant to shut up.” 

“Well . . . I’ll try, Father. And 
if I do make it, I’ll certainly put 
in for the old Rag. But—” I trailed 
off. 

“Yes, I kmow. Your request 


won’t mean anything unless 
there’s a billet. Never mind. If 
this hour is all we have, we’ll 
make the most of it— and I’m so 
proud of you I’m splitting my 
seams. How have you been, John- 
nie?” 

“Oh, fine, just fine.” I was think- 
ing that it wasn’t aU bad. He 
would be better off in the Rough- 
necks than in any other outfit. All 
my friends . . . they’d take care 
of him, keep him alive. I’d have 
to send a gram to Ace— Father 
like as not wouldn’t even let them 
know he was related. “Father, 
how long have you been in?” 

“A little over a year.” 

“And corporal already!” 

Father smiled grimly. “Tlicy’re 
making them fast these days.” 

I didn’t have to ask what he 
meant. Casualties. There were al- 
ways vacancies; you couldn’t get 
enough trained soldiers to fill 
them. Instead I said, “Uh . . . 
but, Father, you’re— Well, I mean, 
aren’t you sort of old to be sol- 
diering? I mean the Navy, or 
Logistics, or-” 

“I wanted the M.I. and I got it!” 
he said emphatically. “And I’m no 
older than many sergeants— not as 
old, in fact. Son, the mere fact 
that I am twenty-two years older 
than you are doesn’t put me in a 
wheel chair. And age has its ad- 
vantages, too.” 

Well, there was something in 
that. Sergeant Zim had always 
tried the older men fii'st, when 
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he was dealing out boot chevrons. 
And Fatlier would never have 
goofed in Basic the way I had— 
no lashes for him. He was prob- 
ably spotted as non-rom material 
before he finished Basic. The 
Army needs a lot of really grown- 
up men in the middle grades; it s a 
paternalistic organization. 

I didn't have to ask him why 
he had wanted M.I., nor why or 
how he had wound up in my ship 
—I just felt waim about it, more 
flattered , by it than any praise he 
had ever given me in words. And 
I didn’t want to ask why he had 
joined up; I felt that I knew. 
Mother. Neither of us had men- 
tioned her— too painful. 

So I changed the subject 
abruptly. “Bring me up to date. 
Tell me where you’ve been and 
what you’ve done.” 

“Well, I trained at Camp San 
Martin—” 

“Huh? Not Currie?” 

“New one. But the same old 
lumps, I imderstand. Only they 
insh you through two months 
faster, you don’t get Sundays off. 
Tlien I requested the Rodger 
Young— and didn’t get it— and 
wound up in McSlatter>'’s Volun- 
teers. A good outfit.” 

“Ycjs, I know.” They had had a 
reputation for being rough, tough, 
and nasty— almost as good as the 
Roughnecks. 

“I should say that it was a good 
outfit. I made several drops with 
them and some of the boys bought 


it and after a while I got tliese.” 
He glanced at his chevrons. “I 
was a corporal when we dropped 
on Sheol— ” 

‘"You were there? So was II” 
With a sudden warm flood of emo- 
tion I felt closer to my father than 
lever had before in my life. 

“I know. At least I knew your 
outfit was there. I was fifty miles 
nortli of you, near as I can guess. 
We soak(^ up that counter attack 
when they came boiling out of 
the ground like bats out of a cave.” 
Father shrugged. “So when it was 
over I was a corporal without an 
outfit, not enougli of us left to 
make a healthy cadre. So they 
sent me here. I could have gone 
with King’s Kodiak Bears, but I 
had a w^ord witli tlie placement 
sergeant— and, sure as sunrise, the 
Rodger Young came back with a 
billet for a coiporal. So here I am.” 

“And when did you join up?” I 
realized that it w'as tlie wrong re- 
mark as soon as I made it— but I 
had to get tlie subject away from 
McSlattery's Volunteers; an or- 
phan from a dead outfit wants to 
forget it. 

Father said quietly, “Shortly 
after Buenos Aires.’^ 

“Oh. I see.” 

Fatlier didn’t say any tiling for 
several moments. Then he said 
softly, “I’m not sure tliat you do. 
Son.” 

“Sir?” 

“Mmm ... it will not be easy 
to explain. Certainly, losing your 
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Mother had a great deal to do 
witli it. But I didn’t enroll to 
avenge her— even though I had 
that in mind, too. You had more to 
do with it—” 

-Mer 

"Yes, you. Son, I always under- 
stood what you were doing better 
tlian your mother did— don’t 
blame her; she never had a 
chance to know, any more than a 
bird can understand swimming. 
And perhaps I knew why you did 
it, even though I beg to doubt 
tliat you knew yourself, at tlie 
time. At least half of my anger 
at you was sheer resentment . . . 
that you actually did something 
that I knew, buried deep in my 
heart, I should have done. But 
you wercm’t tlie cause of my join- 
ing up, either . . . you merely 
helped trigger it and you did con- 
trol the service I chose.” 

He paused. "I wasn’t in good 
shape at the time you enrolled. I 
was seeing my hypnotlierapist 
pretty regularly— you never sus- 
spected tliat, did you?— but we 
had gotten no farther than a clear 
recognition that I was enormously 
dissatisfied. After you left, I took 
it out on you— but it was not you, 
and I knew it and my therapist 
knew it. I suppose I knew that 
there was real trouble brewing 
earlier tlian most; we ^^^ere invit- 
ed to bid on mihtary components 
fully a month before the state of 
emergency was announced. We 
liad converted almost cnthely to 


war production while you were 
still in training. 

“I felt better during that period, 
worked to death and too busy to 
see my therapist. Then I became 
more troubled tlian ever.” He 
smiled. "Son, do you know about 
civihans?” 

"Well . . . we don’t talk the 
same language. I know that.” 

"Clearly enough put. Do you 
remember Madame Ruitman? I 
was on a few days leave after I 
finished Basic and I went home. I 
saw some of our friends, said 
good-bye— she among them. She 
chattered away and said, ‘So 
you’re really going out? Well, if 
you reach Faraway, you must 
look up my dear friends the Re- 
gatos.’ 

"I told her, as gently as I could, 
that it seemed unlikely, since the 
Araclinids had occupied Faraway. 

"It didn’t faze her. She said, 
‘Oh, tliat’s all right— they’re civil- 
ians.’” Father smiled cynically. 

"Yes, I know.” 

"But I’m getting ahead of my 
story. I told you I was getting still 
more upset. Your mother’s death 
released me for what I had to do 
. . . even tliough she and I were 
closer than most, nevertheless it 
set me free to do it. I turned the 
business over to Morales—” 

"Old man Morales? Can he 
handle it?” 

"Yes. Because he has to. A lot 
of us are doing things we didn’t 
know we could. I gave him a nice 
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chunk of stock— you know the 
old saying about the lone that 
tread the grain— and the rest I 
split in a trust: half to the Daugli- 
ters of Charity, half to you when- 
ever you want to go back and take 
it. If you do. Never mind. I had 
at last found out what was wrong 
with me.” He stopped, then said 
very softly, *'1 had to perform an 
act of faith. I had to prove to my- 
self that I was a man. Not just a 
producing-consuming economic 
animal . . . but a man.** 

At tliat moment, before I could 
answer, the wall speakers aroimd 
us sang: shines the name, shines 
the name of Rodger YoungF* and 
a voice added, "Personnel for 
F.C.T. Rodger Young, stand to 
boat. Berth ‘H.’Nine minutes.” 

Father bounced to his feet, 
grabbed liis kit roll. "That s mine! 
Take care of yourself, Son— and 
hit those exams.” 

"I \vill. Father.” 

He embraced me hastily, "See 
you when we get backl” And he 
was gone, on the bounce. 

In the Commandant’s outer of- 
fice I reported to a fleet sergeant 
who looked remarkably like Ser- 
geant Ho, even to lacking an arm. 
However, he lacked Sergeant 
Hos smile. I said, "Career Ser- 
geant Juan Rico, to report to the 
Commandant pursuant to orders.” 

He glanced at the clock. ‘Tfour 
boat was down seventy-three min- 
utes ago. Well?” 


So I told him. He pulled his lip 
and looked at me meditatively. 
"IVe heard every" excuse in the 
book. But you’ve just added a new 
page. Your father, your own fa- 
ther, was reporting to your old 
ship just as you were detached?” 

"The truth, sergeant. You can 
check— Corporal Emilio Rico.” 

"We don’t check the statements 
of the ‘young gentlemen’ here. We 
simply cashier them if it turns 
out tliat they have lied. Okay, a 
boy who wouldn’t be late in order 
to see his old man off wouldn’t be 
wortli much. Forget it.” 

"Thanks, Sergeant Do I report 
to the Commandant now?” 

"You’ve reported to him.” He 
made a check mark on a list. 
"Maybe a month from now he’ll 
send for you along uith a couple 
of dozen others. Here’s your room 
assignment, here’s a check-off list 
—and you can start by cutting off 
those chevrons. Save them; you 
may need them later. But as of 
this moment you are ‘Mister,’ not 
‘Sergeant.’ ” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t call me sir,’ I call you 
‘sir.’ But you won’t like it.” 

Officer Candidates School is 
like Basic, cubed with books add- 
ed. In the mornings we were pri- 
vates, doing the same old things 
and being chewed out for the way 
we did them— by sergeants. In the 
afternoons we were ‘gentlemen’ 
and recited on an endless list of 
subjects; math, science, galactog- 
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raphy, xenology, liypnopcdia, lo- 
gistics, strategy and tactics, com- 
munications, military law, terrain 
reading, special weapons, psy- 
chology of leadership, anything 
from the care and feeding of pri- 
vates to why Xerxes lost the big 
one. Most especially how to be a 
one-man catastrophe while keep- 
ing track of fifty other men, nurs- 
ing tliem, lo\ing them, leading 
them, saving them— but never 
bab>ing them. 

We had beds, which wo used 
all too little; we had rooms and 
showers and inside plumbing; 
each four candidates had a civil- 
ian tiger, to make our beds and 
clean our rooms and shine our 
shoes and lay out our uniforms 
and run errands. Tliis service was 
not a luxTiry; its purpose was to 
give the student more time to ac- 
complish the plainly impossible 
by relieving him of things any 
graduate of Basic can already do 
perfectly. 

"Six days shalt thou work and 
do all thou art able, 

**The seventh the same and 
pound on the cahler 

Or the Army version ends: 
"‘---and clean out the stable,^ which 
shows you how many centuries 
this has been going on. I wish I 
could catch one of those civilians 
who think we loaf, and put him 
through one month of O.G.S. 

In the evenings and all day Sun- 
da}^s we studied until our eyes 


burned and then slept (if we 
slept) vdth a hypnopedic speaker 
droning away under the pillow. 

Our marching songs were ap- 
propriately dovm-beat: “No Army 
for mine, no Army for mine! Yd 
rather be behind the plow any 
old timer and “Don wanta study 
war no more,"* and “Dont make 
my boy a soldier, the weeping, 
mother cried,** and— favorite of all 
—the old classic “Gentlemen 
Rankers** vdth its chorus about the 
Little Lost Sheep: “--God ha* pity 
on such as we, Baal Yah! Bald* 

Yet I don’t remember being un- 
happy. Too busy, I guess. There 
was never that psychological 
"hump” to get over, the one ever>"- 
body hits in Basic; there was sim- 
ply the ever-present fear of flunk- 
ing out. My poor preparation in 
math bothered me especially. My 
roommate, a colonial from Hes- 
perus \vith the appropriate name 
of "Angel,” sat up night after 
night, tutoring me. 

Most instructors, expecially of- 
ficers, were disabled. The only 
ones I can remember who had a 
full complement of arms, legs, 
eyesight, hearing, etc., were some 
non-commissioned combat in- 
structors— and not aU of tliose. Our 
coach in dirty fighting sat in a 
powered chair, wearing a plastic 
collar, and was paralysed from 
the neck down. But his tongue 
wasn’t paralysed, his eye was 
photographic, and the savage way 
he could analyse and criticize 
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what ho had seen made up for his 
minor impediment. 

At first I wondered why these 
obvious candidates for full-pay 
pension didn’t take it and go 
home. Tlien I quit wondering. 

About the middle of the course 
each member of each class was 
shipped out as a supernumerary & 
probationaiy' oflicer (a '‘third lieu- 
tenant/’ as necessary as feet on a 
fish) to ser\"e makee-leamee com- 
bat under the commander of a 
combat team. This was a semi- 
final examination and some never 
returned to school. My examiner 
was Captain Blackstone (“Black- 
ie’s Blackguards”) and I suppose 
he was pleased with me, tliough 
all he said was: “Stick close to me, 
use up your ammo, and stay out 
of my way.” 

The high point in my whole 
comse was a visit from Ensign 
Ibanez, she of the dark eyes, jun- 
ior watch oflBcer & pilot-under- 
instruction of the Corvette Trans- 
port Mannerlieim. Carmencita 
showed up, looking incredibly 
pert in Na\w dress whites and 
about the size of a paperwciglit, 
while my class v'as lined up for 
evening meal muster— walked 
down the line and you could hear 
eyeballs click as she passed— 
walked up to the duty officer and 
asked for me in a clear, penetrat- 
ing voice. 

The duty' officer. Captain Chan- 
(liir, v as believed never to have 
smiled at his own mother, but he 
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smiled down at little Carmen, 
straining his face out of shape, 
and admitted my existence . . . 
whereupon she waved her long 
black lashes at him, explained 
that her ship was about to boost 
and could she please take me out 
to dinner? 

I got a higlily irregular and 
totally unprecedented three-hour 
pass. Perhaps the Navy has de- 
veloped hypnosis techniques that 
they have not yet passed on to the 
Army. Or her secret weapon may 
be older than that and not usable 
by M.I. In any case I not only had 
a wonderful time but my prestige 
witli my classmates, none too high 
imtil then, climbed to amazing 
heiglits. 

One tiling did startle mo. Car- 
men relaxed and took off her hat 
while we were eating, and her 
blue-black hair was gone. I knew 
that a lot of Navy girls shaved 
their heads— after all, it’s not prac- 
tical to take care of long hair in a 
war sliip and, most especially, a 
pilot can’t risk having her hair 
floating around, getting in the 
way, in free-fall maneuvers. 
Shucks, I shaved my own scalp, 
just for convenience and cleanli- 
ness. But my mental picture of lit- 
tle Carmen included tliis mane of 
thick, wavy hair. 

But once you get used to it, it’s 
ratlier cute. If a girl looks all right 
to start with, she still looks all 
riglit with her head smooth. And 
it does set a Na\y girl apart from 
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civilian chicks— sort of lodge pin, 
like the gold skulls for combat 
drops. It made Carmen look dis- 
tinguished, gave her dignity, and 
for the first time I fully realized 
that she really was an oflBcer and 
a fighting man— as well as a veiy 
pretty girl. 

I got back to barracks ^vitll 
stars in my eyes and whiffing 
slightly of perfume. 

The only O.C.S. course the con- 
tent of wliich Fm even going to 
mention was: History and Moral 
Philosophy. 

I decided that the course must 
be a repeat for the benefit of those 
of us from associated territories 
and other places where H. & M.P. 
might not be taught. So I figured 
it for a cinch course. 

Wrong again. Unlike my high 
school course, you had to pass. If 
the instructor gave you a do\vn 
check, a board sat on you, ques- 
tioning not merely whether you 
could be an oflScer but whether 
you belonged in the Army at any 
rank 

History and Moral Philosophy 
works like a delayed-action bomb. 
In high school I hadn’t kno\vn 
what Colonel Dubois was talking 
about. I tliought it was silly for a 
course with such a title to be in 
the science department. It was 
nothing like physics or chemistiy’^; 
why wasn’t it over in the fuzzy 
studies where it belonged? 

I had no idea that “Mr.” Dubois 


was tr>’ing to teach me why to 
fight— until long after I had al- 
ready decided to. 

Well, wdiy should I fight? Was- 
n’t it insane to expose my tender 
skin to the violence of unfriendly 
strangers? Especially xis the pay 
was barely spending money, the 
hours terrible, and the working 
conditions worse? When I could 
sit home while such matters were 
handled by thick-skulled charac- 
ters who enjoyed such games? Par- 
ticularly when the strangers 
against whom I fought never had 
done anydiing to me personally— 
what sort of nonsense is this? 

Fight because Fm an M.I.? 
Brother, > ou’re salivating like Dr. 
Pavlo\' s dogs. Cut it out and start 
thinking. 

Major Reid, our instinctor, was 
a blind man \vith a habit of look- 
ing straight at you and calling you 
by name. We were reviewing the 
war between the Russo-Anglo- 
American Alliance and the Chi- 
nese Hegemony, 1987 and follow- 
ing. But this was on the day tliat 
we heard of the destruction of 
San Francisco and the San Joa- 
quin Valley; I thought he would 
give us a pep talk. After all, even 
a civilian ouglit to be able to 
figure it out now— die Bugs or us. 
Fi^t or die. 

Major Reid didn’t mention San 
Francisco. He had one ape sum- 
marize the treaty of New Dellii, 
discuss how it ignored prisoners 
of wai* . . . and, by implication. 



dropped die subject forever; the 
armistice became a stalemate and 
prisoners stayed where they were 
-on one side; on the other side 
they were turned loose and, dur- 
ing the Disorders, made their way 
Iiome— or not. 

Major Reid’s victim summed up 
the unreleased prisoners: survi- 
vors of two divisions of British 
paratroopers and some thousands 
of civilians. “There were many, 
odier military prisoners,” he went 
on, “captured during and before 
the war— there were rumors that 
some had been captured in an 
earlier war and never released. 
The total was never known. Best 
estimates place the number 
around sixty-five diousand.” 

“Why the ‘best’?” 

“Uh, that’s the estimate in the 
book, sir.” 

“Please use precise language. 
Was the number greater or less 
than one hundred thousand?” 

“Uh, I don’t know, sir.” 

“And nobody knows. Was it 
greater than one thousand?” 

“Probably, sir. Almost certiiin- 

ly.” 

“Utterly certain— because more 
tlian that escaped, found their 
ways home, were tallied. I see 
you did not study your lesson. 
Mr. Ricor 

Now I was the victim. “Yes, sir.” 

“Are a thousand imreleased 
prisoners suflBcient reason to start 
or resume a war? Bear in mind 
tliat milhons of innocent people 
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will almost certainly die, if war is 
started or resumed.” 

I didn’t hesitate. “Yes, sir! More 
than enough reason.” ^ 

“Very well, we have an upper 
bracket. Is one unreleased prison- 
er enough reason to start or re- 
sume a war?” 

I hesitated. 

He said sharply, “Come, come, 
Mister! We have an upper limit 
of one thousand; I invited you to 
consider a lower limit of one. But 
you can’t pay a promissory note 
which reads ‘somewhere between 
one and one thousand pounds’— 
and starting a war is much more 
serious than paying a tiifle of 
money. Wouldn’t it be criminal to 
endanger two countries to save 
one man? Answer! You’re holding 
up the class.” 

He got my goat. I gave him the 
cap trooper’s answer. “Yes, sir!” 

‘“Yes’ what?” 

“It doesn’t matter whether it’s a 
thousand— or just one, sir. You 
figlit.” 

“Aha! Tlie number of prisoners 
is irrelevant. Good. Now prove 

it” 

I knew it was the right answer. 
But I didn’t know why. He kept 
hounding me. “Speak up, Mr. 
Rico. This is a class in exact sci- 
ence. You have made a statement 
with reference to numbers one 
and a thousand; you must give 
mathematical proof. Someone 
may claim that you have asserted 
by analogy that one potato is 
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worth the same price as one thou- 
sand potatoes.” 

"No, sir!” 

‘Trove it” 

“Men are not potatoes ” 

“Good, good, Mr. Rico! I think 
we have strained your brain 
enough for one day. Come to class 
tomorrow with WTitten proof in 
symbolic logic of your answer. Sec 
reference seven in todays chap- 
ter. Mr. Salomon! How did the 
present political system evolve 
out of the Disorders? And what is 
its moral justification?” 

Sally stumbled through the first 
part. Nobody can describe ac- 
curately how the Federation came 
into being; it just grew. With al- 
most every government in col- 
lapse at the end of the XXth cen- 
tury, something had to fill the 
vacuum, and in many cases it was 
returned veterans. Most of them 
hadn’t any jobs, many were sore 
as could be over the Treaty of 
New Delhi, especially the P.O.W. 
foul up— and they knew how to 
fight. It was like what happened 
in Russia in 1917— die system col- 
lapsed; somebody moved in. 

The first kno^vn case, in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, was typical. Some 
veterans banded togedier to stop 
rioting and looting, hanged a few 
(including two veterans) and de- 
cided not to let any but veterans 
on their committee. What started 
as an emergency measure eventu- 
ally became constitutional prac- 
tice. 


Probably those veterans, since 
they were finding it necessary to 
hang some veterans themselves, 
decided that, if they had to do 
this, they weren’t going to let 
any “bleedin’, profiteering, black- 
market, double-time-for-overtime. 
army-dodging, unprintable” civil- 
ians ha\^e any say. They’d do 
what thc}'^ were told, see?— while 
us apes straightened things out! 

Major Reid cut Sally off. “Bring 
a summar)' of today’s chapter to 
class, tliree thousand words. Mr. 
Salomon, can you give a reason— 
not tlieoretical but practical— wh\' 
francliise is limited to discharged 
veterans?” 

“Uh, because they are picked 
men, sir. Smarter.” 

“Preposterous!” 

“Sir?” 

“Is the word too long for you? 
I said it was a silly notion. Service' 
men aro not bri^ter than civih 
ians. In many cases civilians arc 
much more intelligent. That was 
the excuse underl>ing the at- 
tempted coup d’etat before the 
Treat}’ of New Delhi, the so- 
called ‘Revolt of die Scientists.’ It 
fell flat on its foolish face of 
course. Because the pursuit of sci- 
ence, despite its social benfits, is 
not itself a social virtue; scientists 
can be and often are men so self- 
centered as to lack social respon- 
sibility. I’ve given you a hint. Mis- 
ter; can you pick it up?” 

SaUy answered, “Uh, service 
men are disciplined, sir.” 
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Major Reid was gentle. “Sorry. 
A theory not backed up by facts. 
You and I are not permitted to 
vote as long as we remain under 
military discipline, nor is it verifi- 
able that military discipline nec- 
essarily makes a man self-disci- 
plined once he is free of it; the 
crime rate of veterans is much 
like that of civilians. And you for- 
get that in peacetime most veter- 
ans come from non-combataiit 
services and have not been sub- 
jected to tlie full rigors of military 
discipline— yet their votes count.** 

Major Reid smiled. “Mr. Salo- 
mon, I handed you a trick ques- 
tion. The practical reason for con- 
tinuing is tlie same as the prac- 
tical reason for continuing any- 
tliing: it works satisfactorily. 

“Nevertheless, it is instructive 
to observe how it works. Through- 
out history men have labored to 
place the sovereign franchise in 
liands that would use it wisely, 
for the benefit of all. An early at- 
tempt was absolute monarchy, its 
theory defended as ‘divine right 
of longs.* 

“Methods range from absolute 
monarchy to utter anarchy; man- 
kind has tried thousands of ways 
and many more have been pro- 
loosed, some extremely weird such 
as the ant-like communism lurged 
by Plato under die misleading ti- 
tle "The Republic* But the intent 
has always been to provide stable 
and benevolent government. 

“All systems seek to achieve this 
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by limiting franchise to those who 
are believed to have the wisdom 
to use it justly. I repeat *all sys- 
tems;* as even the so-called ‘un- 
limited democracies’ excluded 
from franchise never less than a 
quarter of the population by age, 
birth, poll tax, criminal record, 
or odier.** 

Major Reid smiled cynically. “I 
cannot see how a thirty-year-old 
moron can vote more wisely than 
a fifteen-year-old genius . . . but 
that was the age of the ‘divine 
right of the common man.’ Never 
mind, they paid for their folly. 

“Franchise has been bestowed 
by all sorts of rules— place of 
birth, family of birth, race, sex, 
property, education, age, religion, 
et cetera. All these systems col- 
lapsed or were overthrown. 

“Now here we are with still an- 
other • . . and our system works 
quite well. Many complain but 
none rebel; personal freedom is 
greater than ever, laws are few, 
taxes are low, living standards are 
as high as productivity permits, 
crime is at its lowest ebb. Why? 
Not because our voters are smart- 
er; weVe disposed of that argu- 
ment. Mr. Singam— can you give a 
practical reason why our system 
works better than those used by 
our ancestorsf^* 

Singam answered, “Uh, I guess 
its because the electors are a 
small group who know that the 
decisions are up to them ... so 
they study the issues.” 
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'No guessing, please. The rul- 
ing nobles of many another sys- 
tem were a small group fully 
aware of their grave power. Fur- 
thermore, citizens are not every- 
where a small fraction; you should 
know that the percentage among 
adult residents ranges from over 
eight}" per cent on Iskander to less 
than three per cent some places 
—yet government is much the 
same everywhere. Nor are the 
voters picked men; they are vol- 
unteers of no special wisdom, tal- 
ent, or training. So what practical 
cliflFerence is there between our 
\"oters and the wielders of fran- 
chise in the past? Til state the ob- 
\dous: imder our system every 
v’oter and oflSce holder is a man 
or woman who has demonstrated 
tlirougli voluntary and diflScult 
service tliat he places the welfare 
of the group ahead of his personal 
advantage. 

‘"And that is the only practical 
difference. 

"He may sometimes lapse, but 
his average performance is enor- 
mously better than that of any 
other ruling class in history.” 

Major Reid paused to touch the 
hands of an old-fashioned watch. 
'The period is almost over and we 
have yet to determine the moral 
I’eason for this success. Bear in 
mind that this is a class in science; 
the universe is what it is, not what 
we want it to be. To vote is to 
wield authority; it is the supreme 
authority from which all other 


autliority derives. Force, if you 
will!— the franchise is force, naked 
and raw, the Power of the Rods 
and the Ax. Whether exerted by 
ten men or ten billion, political 
authority is force. 

"What is the converse of author- 
ity? Mr. Rico.” 

He picked one I could answer. 
"Responsibility, sir.” 

"Applause. For mathematically 
verifiable moral reasons, authority 
and responsibility must always be 
equal— else a rebalancing takes 
place. To permit irresponsible au- 
thority is to sow disaster; to hold 
a man responsible for anything he 
does not control is to behave with 
blind idiocy. The unlimited de- 
mocracies were unstable because 
their citizens were not responsible 
for the fashion in which they ex- 
erted their sovereign authority 
. . . other tlian through the tragic 
logic of history. The unique ^poll 
tax’ that we must pay was un- 
heard of. No attempt was made 
to determine whedier a voter was 
socially responsible. If he voted 
tlie impossible, the disastrous pos- 
sible happened instead— and re- 
sponsibility was then forced on 
him willy-nilly and destroyed him 
and his foundationless temple 
alike, 

"Our system is only sUghtly dif- 
ferent; we ha\"e demoeracy un- 
limited by race, color, creed, birth, 
wealtih, sex, or conviction, and 
anyone may win sovereign power 
by a term of voluntary service. 
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But that slight difference is one 
between a system that works, be- 
ing constructed to match the facts, 
and one that is inherently un- 
stable. Since the franchise is the 
ultimate in human authority, we 
insure that all who wield it accept 
the ultimate in social responsibil- 
ity— we require each person who 
wishes to exert sovereign conjtrol 
over tlio state to wager his own 
life— and lose it, if need be— to 
save the life of the state. Tlie 
maximum responsibility a human 
being can accept is thus equated 
to the ultimate autliority any hu- 
man can exert. Yin and yang, per- 
fect and equal.” 

Tlie Major added, “Can anyone 
define why there has never been 
revolution against our system? 
Despite die notorious fact that 
complaints are loud and unceas- 
ing?” 

One of the older candidates 
took a swing at it. “Sir, revolution 
is impossible.” 

“Yes. But why?” 

“Because real revolution re- 
quires aggressiveness. A rebel has 
to be ^villing to fight— or hes jnst 
a parlor pink. If you separate out 
the aggiessive ones and made 
diem the sheep dogs, the sheep 
ean never ^ive you any trouble.” 

“Nicely put! Analogy is always 
suspect, but that one is close to 
the facts. Bring a mathematical 
proof tomorrow. Time for one 
question— you ask and TU answer. 
Anyone?” 


“Uh, sir, why not go— well, go 
the limit? Require eveiy one to 
serve and let everybody vote?” 

“Young man, can you restore my 
eyesight?” 

“Sir? \Vliy, no, sirl” 

‘Tou would find it easier than 
to instill moral virtue— that is to 
say, social responsibility— into a 
person who doesn’t have it, does^ 
n’t want it, and resents ha\ing the 
burdens thereof tlinist on him. 
Tliis is why we make it so hard 
to enroll, so easy to resign. Social 
responsibility' requires imagina- 
tion-devotion, loyalty^ all the so- 
called higher \irtues— which an 
individual must develop himself; 
if he has them forced do^vn him, 
he will vomit them out. Conscript 
armies have been tried. Look up 
the psychiatric report on brain- 
washed prisoners in the so-called 
‘Korean War,’ circa 1950— the 
Mayer Report. Bring an analysis 
to class.” He touched his watch. 
“Dismissed.” 

Major Reid gave us a busy time. 

But it was interesting. I caught 
one of diose mammoth assign- 
ments he chucked around so cas- 
ually; I had ventured to suggest 
that the Crusades were different 
from most wars. I got handed 
this: Required: to prove that war 
and moral i)crfection derive from 
the same genetic inheritance. 

Briefly, thus: All wars arise 
from population pressure. (Yes, 
even the Crusades, though you 
have to dig into trade routes and 
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several other things to prove it.) 
Morals— correct moral rules— 
derive from the instinct to sur- 
vive; moral behavior is survival 
l)ehavior raised above the in- 
dividual level— a father who dies 
to sa\ e his children survives more 
thoroughly than if he himself had 
lived. But population pressure is a 
direct result of the physical proc- 
ess of surviving through others. 
Therefore war, which results from 
population pressure, derives from 
tire same inherited instinct which 
produces all moral rules suitable 
for human beings. 

Check of proof: Would it be 
possible to do away with the evils 
of war through constructing a 
moral code under which popula- 
tion is limited to resources? 

Witliout debating the merits of 
plamred parenthood for any other 
pui*pose, it can be observed that 
any breed which stops growing 
commits slow suicide and other 
breeds move in. Some human pop- 
ulations did so, in Terran history 
—and other breeds did move in 
and engulf them. Such is the risk 
of tinkering with the mechanisms 
of the instinct to sui*vive. 

Nevertheless, let’s assume that 
tire human race does manage to 
balance birth and death, just right 
to fit its own planets, and thereby 
becomes peaceful. What happens? 

Soon (about next Wednesday) 
the Bugs move in, kill off this 
breed which ‘"ainta gonna study 
war no more” and the imiversc 


forgets us. Which may happen. 
Either we spread and wipe out 
the Bugs, or they spread and wipe 
us out— because both races are 
tough and smart and want the 
same real estate. 

Do you know how fast human 
population pressure could cause us 
to fill the entire universe? Work it 
out yourself or you’ll never believe 
it 

But does Man have airy “right” 
to spread tlrrough the universe? 

Man is what he is, a wild ani- 
mal with the will to survive and 
(so far) the ability, against all 
competition. Unless you accept 
that, anything you say about mor- 
als, war, politics— you name it— 
is necessarily noirsense. Coixect 
morals arise from knowing what 
Man fa— not wliat do-gooders and 
well-meaning old Aunt Nellies 
would like Irim to be. 

The universe will let us know 
whether or not Man has any 
“right” to expand. We shall see. 

In the meantime the M.I. will 
be in there, on the bounce and 
swinging, on the side of our own 
race. 

I guess Major Reid approved of 
what I soaked up; I graduated. 

A classmate of mine. Second 
Lieutenant Bennie Montez, and I 
were at quarantine gate of Fleet 
landing field, waiting to go up 
to our ships. We were so brand- 
new that being saluted made us 
nervwis and T was cox ering it b\ 
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reading the list of ships in orbit 
around Sanctuar)"— a list so amaz- 
ingly long that it was clear that 
something big was stirring. I felt 
excited. I had my tvi^o dearest 
wishes in one pad^ge— posted to 
my old outfit and while my father 
was still there. And now this, 
whatever it was, meant that I was 
about to have the polish put on 
me by “makee-leamee” under 
Lieutenant Jelal, with some im- 
portant drop coming up. 

I was so full that I couldn’t talk 
about it, so I studied the lists. 
Whew, what a lot of ships! They 
were posted by types, too many to 
locate otlien\ise. I started reading 
off troop carriers, the only ones 
that matter to an M.I. 

There was the Manncrheim! Any 
chance of seeing Carmen? Prob- 
ably not, but I could send a dis- 
patch and find out. 

Big ships—the new VdJletj 
Forge and the new Ypres, Mara- 
thon, El Alamein, Iwo, Gallipoli, 
Leyte, Marne, Tours, Gettyslnirg, 
Hastings, Alamo, Waterloo— all 
places where mud feet had made 
their names shine. 

Little sliips, named for foot 
sloggers— Haratius, Alvin Yorke, 
Swamp Fox, the Rog herself bless 
her heart. Colonel Bowie, Deve- 
reux, Vercingetorix, Sandino, Ka- 
mehameha, Audie Murphy, Xeno- 
phen, Aguinaldo-^ 

1 said, “There ought to be one 
named Magsaysay.” 

Bennie said, “WTiat?” 


“Rdmon Magsaysay," I ex- 
plained. “Great man, great soldier 
—probably be chief of psycholog- 
ical warfare if he were aUve to- 
day. Didn’t you study history^?” 

“Well,” admitted Bennie, “I 
learned that Simon Bolivar built 
the Pyramids, heked the Armada, 
and made the first trip to the 
Moon.” 

“You left out marrying Cleo- 
patra.” 

“Oh, that. Yup. Well, I guess 
every country has its own version 
of history.” 

“I’m sure of it.” I added some- 
thing to myself and Bennie said, 
“What did you say?” 

“Sorry, Bernardo. Just an old 
saying in my own language. You 
could translate it, more or less, as: 
^Home is where the heart is.’” 

“But what language was it?” 

“Tagalog. My native language.” 

“Don’t they talk Standard Eng- 
lish where you come from?” 

“Oh, certainly. For business and 
school and so forth. We just talked 
die old speech around home a lit- 
tle. Traditions. You know.” 

‘Teah, I know. My folks chat- 
ter in Espahol the same way. But 
where do you—” The speaker 
started playing Meadowland; 
Bennie broke into a grin. “Got a 
date with a ship! Watch yourself, 
fellow! See you.” 

“Mind the Bugs.” I turned back 
and went on reading ships’ names 
— PoZ M aider, M ontgomery , 
Tchaka^ Geronimo— 
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Tlien came the sweetest soimd 
in the world: shines the name, 
shines the name of Rodger 
Youngr 

I grabbed my Idt and hurried. 
"Home is where the heart is’— T 
was going home. 

xn 

I my brothers keeper?" 

Genesis IV 9 

'How think ye? If a man have 
an hundred sheep, and one of 
them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and 
goeth into the mountains, and 
seeketh that which is gone 
astray?"' 

-Matdiew XVIII 12 

"How much then is a man bet- 
ter than a sheep?" 

-Mattliew XII 12 

"In the Name of God, the Bene- 
ficent, the Merciful . . • whoso 
saveth the life of one, it shall he os 
if he had saved the life of all 
mankind."" 

— Tlie Koran, Surah V 32 

"Time, sm.” My j.o. under in- 
struction, Candidate or ‘‘third 
Lieutenant” Bearpaw, stood just 
outside my door. He looked and 
sounded a\vfully young, and was 
about as harmless as one of his 
scalp-hunting ancestors. 

"Right, Jimmie.” I was already 


in armor. We walked aft to the 
drop room. I said, as we went, 
"One word, Jimmie. Stick witli me 
and keep out of my way. Have 
fun and use up your ammo. If by 
any chance, I buy it, you’re the 
boss— but if you’re smart, you’ll let 
your platoon sergeant call the sig- 
nals.” 

"Yes, sir.” 

As we came in, the platoon ser- 
geant called them to attention 
and saluted. I retiumed it, said 
"At ease,” and started down the 
first section while Jimmie looked 
over the second. Then I inspect- 
ed the second section, too, check- 
ing everything on every man. My 
platoon sergeant is much more 
careful than I am, so I didn’t find 
anything; I never do. But it makes 
the men feel better if their Old 
Man scrutinizes everything— be- 
sides, it’s my job. 

Then I stepped out in tlie mid- 
dle. "Another Bug hunt, boys. 
Tliis one is a little different, as 
you know. Since they hold prison- 
ers of ours, we can’t use a nova 
bomb on Klendathu— so this time 
we go down, stand on it, hold it, 
take it away from them. The boat 
won’t be down to retrieve us; in- 
stead it’ll fetch more ammo and 
rations. If you’re taken prisoner, 
keep your chin up and follow tlie 
rules— because you’ve got the 
whole outfit behind you, you’ve 
got tlie whole Federation behind 
you; we’ll come and get you. 
Tliat’s what tlie boys from the 
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Sioamp Fox and the Montgomery 
have been depending on. Those 
who are still alive are waiting, 
knowing that we vail show up. 
And here we are. Now we go get 
"cm. 

"Don't forget that well have 
help all around us, lots of help 
above us. All we have to worry 
about is our one little piece, just 
tlieway we rehearsed it. 

"One last thing. I had a letter 
from Captain Jelal just before wc 
left. He says that his new legs 
work fine. But he also told me to 
tell yon that he s got you in mind 
. . . and he expects your names to 
shinci 

"And so do I. Five minutes for 
the Padre.” 

I felt myself beginning to shake. 
It was a relief when I could call 
them to attention again and add: 
"By sections . . . port and star- 
board . . . prepare for drop!” 

I was all right then while I in- 
spected each man into his cocoon 
dovTi one side, vdth Jimmie and 
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the platoon sergeant taking the 
other. Then we buttoned Jimmie 
into the no. 3 centerline capsule. 
Once his face was covered up, 
the shakes really hit me. 

My platoon sergeant put liis 
arm around my armored shoul- 
ders. "Just like a drill. Son.” 

"I know it, Father,” I stopped 
shaking at once. "It's the waiting, 
that's all.” 

"I know. Four minutes. Shall wc 
get buttoned up, sir?” 

"Right away, Fatlier.” I gave 
him a quick hug, let ihe Nav}' 
drop crew seal us in. The shakes 
didn't start up again. Shortly I 
was able to report: "Bridgel Rico s 
Roughnecks . . . ready for drop!” 

"Thirty-one seconds, Lieuten- 
ant” She added, "Good luck, 
boys! This time we're going to take 
'em!” 

"Right, Captain.” 

"Check! Now some music wliile 
you wait?” She switched it on: 

"To the everlasting glory of the 

Infantry^” 


THE END 


Historicai, Note 


Young, Rodger W., Private, 148th 
Infantry, 37th Infantry Division 
(The Ohio Buckeyes); bom Tif- 
fin, Ohio, 28 April 1918; died 31 
July 1943 on the island New Geor- 
gia, Solomons, South Pacific, while 
single-hand edhj attacking and de- 


stroying an enemy machine-gun 
pillbox. His platoon had been 
pinned down by intense fire from 
this pillbox; Private Young was 
wounded in the first burst. He 
crawled toward the pillbox, was 
wounded a second time but con- 
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tinned to advance, firing his rifle 
as he did so. He closed on the pill- 
box, attacked and destroyed it 
with hand grenades, but in so do- 
ing he was wounded a third time 
and killed. 


His bold and gallant action in 
the face of overwhelming odds 
enabled his team mates to escape 
without loss; Private Young was 
awarded posthumously the Medal 
of Honor. 



Ballad of Outer Space 

Wlicn sailors sang shanties of working and drinking 
They fired off their ballads like salvoes from guns— 

But wholl tium the verses when spaceships are sinking 
Beyond the bleak mountains of time-hidden suns? 

The air on the moon lies as thin as a whisper; 

While poets and pioneers battle for breath 

As bloodsucking Conscience, that cowardly lisper. 
Comes silently rhyming her couplets of death. 

0 tell me tall spaceman with stars at your knuckles, 
Are you content to go flighting unsung— 

Weightless in space as yom: rocket-ship buckles 
Or deep in the planet-dust where you were flung? 

Bring back yom: loot from the universe, show it 
To eyes less bedazzled by wonders than mine; 

1 crave the spoils of some sky-riding poet 
With galaxies caught at the end of his line. 


—Anthony Brode 



BOOKS 


Without Hokum 

by Damon Knight 

Anhioxy Boucher remarked 
three years ago, in the mys- 
tery MTUTER s HANDBOOK ( Harper, 
$3.95), that *‘the dividing Une be- 
tween ‘mysterv^’ and novel,' so 
clear for a couple of decades in 
the nineteen twenties and thirties, 
has become progressively vaguer. 
. . . And the borderline is being 
crossed from two directions: mys- 
tery novelists have steadily im- 
proved until their best work has 
all tlie qualities demanded of any 
fiction, while some mainstream 
WTiters have found, in the struc- 
tural techniques of the mystery, a 
valuably solid armature to shape 
their creations.” 

Something similar now seems 
to be going on in science fiction. 
More and more during the last ten 
years, the field has come to be 
dominated by wTiters who are in- 
terested in s.f. chiefly as a con- 
venient vehicle. 

Hardened old addicts have 
been watching this change a little 


dubiously. In st>’lc, depth of char- 
acter, and other hterary values, 
the new work is superior (that is 
to say, the top tenth of it— the re- 
mainder, according to Sturgeons 
Formula, is, was and will be 
crud). But what we used to re- 
gard as die essential thing in s.f. 
—the teclinical idea, rigorously 
and imaginatively worked out— 
is an all but dead duck. 

Tliis is dramatically shown by 
the contents of Judith Merril’s 
fourth annual sf, the \ears 

GREATEST SCIEXCE-FICTION AND 
FANTASY (Dell, 35ff). The thirteen 
s.f. and fantasy stories arc of high 
quality; but there is not one new 
s.f. idea in the book, unless you 
count Avram Davidson's madly 
ingenious notion about the life- 
cycle of tlie bisexual bicycle. 

This year, by my reckoning, 
there are two first-rate stories 
(McKenna's and Leiber's) in the 
book, and nine which in spite of 
some flaws carry a real emotional 
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charge. (Short of top quality by 
a hair are Sheckley s “The Prize 
of Peril,” which I find bitingly 
honest right up to the phony end- 
ing, and Sturgeons “The Come- 
dian s Children,” which blunts its 
point with a clumsily unbehevable 
piece of misdirection.) Three of 
the stories are from this maga- 
zine, one from Venture, two from 
Astounding, two from Playboy, 
one each from Galaxy, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, If, Star Science 
Fiction, Nebula, Science-Fantasy 
and Fantastic Universe. 

Unaccountably omitted: “Un- 
willingly to School,” by Pauline 
Ashwell, surely one of the most 
brilliant and delightful first en- 
tries in many years, and “Unhu- 
man Sacrifice,” an equally bril- 
liant perf onnance by old pro Kath- 
erine MacLean. Both appeared 
in Astounding. 

The book is filled out with a 
“science fact” section which I find 
less rntiusive and dull than last 
year’s. Miss Merrils own contribu- 
tion, “Rockets to Where?” is sur- 
prisingly pointed, and the two 
articles by Daniel Lang and Isaac 
Asimov are both rclevixnt and 
readable. 

Of the fifteen stories in the col- 
lection, six are not classifiable as 
s.f. (including two short satirical 
pieces, by John Steinbeck and 
Richard Gehman, wliich simply 
do not belong in the book at all). 
The other nine are distributed 
along a broad spectrum, from fan- 


tasy to mainstream: almost witli- 
out exception, they are s.f. by 
courtesy. In “Pelt,” by Carol 
Emshwiller, “The Prize of Peril,” 
by Robert Sheckley, Theodore L. 
Tbomass “Satellite Passage,” 
“Ten-Story Jigsaw,” by Brian W. 
Aldiss, and “The Beautiful 
Things,” by Arthur Zinil, it s clear 
that the autliors principal intent 
was to say something about peo- 
ple: the s.f. background, whether 
carefully handled or not, is only a 
convenience, or, worse, a conces- 
sion to the market. 

As I noted earher, “Casey Agon- 
istes” by Richard M. McKenna, 
and “Space-Time For Springers,” 
by Fritz Leiber, seem to me the 
strongest stories in the antliolog>'. 
Both are pure fantasy. Almost in- 
variably, where an s.f. gimmick 
appears in the other stories, it 
does so with an air of intrusion, 
and the story is weakened by it. 

What we are still caUing “s.f.,” 
it seems to me, is at an awkward 
transitional stage. Either that, or 
(more hopefully), the field has 
drifted as far as it can go in tire 
direction of indifference to sci- 
ence; and in the next few years 
we can expect a resurgence of 
space stories written by men who 
can tell the moons from the com- 
ets. 

In tliat case, I hope science- 
fiction writers who find s.f. too 
<X)nfining on any terms will be 
able to move on to other and 
more rewarding fields. For an ex- 
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ample of how difficult this can be, 
however, see Algis Budryss new 
novel, THE FALLING TORCH (Pyra- 
mid, 350). 

Budrys s previous no\^el, who?, 
was nine-tentlis non-science-fic- 
tion. This one is ten-tenths: it’s 
the story of a Lithuanian boy, 
l)rought up in America, returning 
to liis homeland to liberate it from 
the Soviets; and it would undoubt- 
edly have been published in that 
form if the author could have 
found any publisher to buy it. Be- 
cause he couldn’t, the Lithuanians 
have been turned into “Earth- 
men,” the Soviets into “Invaders,” 
Litliuania into America, and 
America into the planet Cheiron, 
of “Alplia Centaurus” (sic). For 
the most part, only the nomencla- 
ture has been changed (with an 
occasional slip, as when a charac- 
ter refers to “international law” 
in speaking of tlie relations be- 
tween planets). 

In form this is a growing-up 
story, but it is never quite clear, 
at least to me, what turns the hero 
overnight from a callow youth in- 
to a magnetic leader of men. 
Muddy writing is partly to blame; 
I am inclined to suspect tliat mud- 
dy tliinking underlies it. At liis 
best, Budrys is brilliantly lucid 
and believable. The old man, tlie 
liero’s father, who appears at the 
beginning and end of the book, 
is a moving, tlioroughly convinc- 
ing portrait. 

The porti-ait is beautiful, be- 


cause it is honest and deeply felt. 
At a guess, the main section of 
this novel is neither: Budrys does 
not really believe that Lithuania 
can be liberated by any remark- 
ably gifted young man from 
America. Instead of writing what 
he thought would happen, he 
wrote what he thought the editor 
would like to read. 

The impulse to inject a little 
hokum into a story like this is al- 
most irresistible, as I can testify, 
when the author is so painfully 
aware that he is writing some- 
thing that will be looked on with 
suspicion or incomprehension by 
most people. But what’s tlie use of 
getting out (or partly out) of sci- 
ence fiction, if not to leave the 
hokum beliind? 

Donald H. Tuck, the Tasmani- 
an fan who published a remark- 
able HANDBOOK OF SCIENCE FICTION 
AND FANTASY in 1954, has now 
produced a second edition which 
is about twice as large ( two thick 
legal-sized volumes, each miming 
over 180 pages) and at least as 
remarkable. Tuck has assembled 
every scrap of information he 
could get hold of about s.f. and 
fantasy books, magazines, authors, 
&c. , In these neatly mimeo- 
graphed pages you will find list- 
ings of the contents of antliolo- 
gies, capsule biographies of writ- 
ers, checklists of magazines and 
paperbacks, pseudonyms and 
much more. Collectors and an- 
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thologists may find the book wortli 
its stiff price ($6.75): sole U. S. 
agent is Howard W. DeVore, 4705 
Weddel St., Dearborn, Mich., who 
offers a money-back guarantee. 

George O. Smith’s the fourth 
‘V’ (Ballantine, 35^) is a pleasant 
surprise. After more than tv^^o 
million published words. Smith 
still writes piu*e engineerese. The 
characters in this book are rather 
flat (though not as paper-thin as 
the usual Smith hero and hero- 
ine); the plot grows shapeless to- 
ward the end, and there are no- 
ticeable holes in the logic: but if 
you are reading for fun, none of 
this matters very much. This story 
of a super-child, in flight from the 
murderer of his parents, has the 
well-balanced outlook of Wilmar 
H. Shiras s in hidixg, together 
with something of the drive of 
Van Vogts slan. It’s an engross- 
ing book, and I was sorry to put 
it down. 

Harcourt, Brace has repub- 
lished two of Arthur C. Clarkes 
novels, childhood’s end and 
EARTHLiOHT, along with eighteen 
of his short stories, in a giant om- 
nibus called ACROSS the sea of 
STARS ($3.95). All this material 
has been available in Ballantine 
paperbacks, but this is its first ap- 
pearance in hard covers in this 
coimtr\'. childhood’s end is 


Clarke’s ver>" best work, one of 
the monuments of modem sci- 
ence fiction, and earthlight is 
nearly as good. The short stories 
are uneven, but witli 584 pages, 
this book is a bargain for Clarke 
fans. 

the night of the auk (Hori- 
zon, $3.50) is Arch Oboler’s frec- 
verse science fiction play which 
ran only a few performances on 
Broadway in 1956. Oboler, in his 
introduction, blames this on un- 
imaginative staging. Without hav- 
ing seen the play, it’s hard to 
know whether he’s right or not. 
But the play as we have it here 
is a curiously uneven work, in 
conception and execution. The 
verse rhythms of the dialogue are 
sometimes highly effective, but 
just as often sound like bad trans- 
lations (e. g., ‘reflected in the 
concave bowl of telescopic mir- 
ror”). The plot deals with a pio- 
neering trip to the Moon, and 
sundry murders, suicides and 
problems of survival on the way 
back. It’s not easy to understand 
why Oboler chose to tell a futuris- 
tic story in such stilted language, 
but perhaps this is the answer: 

If you made a movie out of 
NIGHT OF the AUK, and put it into 
ordinar}^ prose, it would be just 
one more grade B quickie exactly 
like BOCKETSHIP X-M. 


T 



0, a wise man once said, equals me". Sound, you say insfinc- 
ticely—it has the ring of truth. But what, exactly, do the terms 
mean? If you have any doubts, read on. .. . 


C FOR CELERITAS 


by Isaac Asimov 


Tf kver an equation has come into its o\mi it is Einstein's c—mcr. 
EN'Ctyone can rattle it oflf now, from the highest to the lowest; from the 
rarefied intellectual height of the science-fiction reader, through nuclear 
pli}’sicists, college students, newspaper reporters, housewives, busboys, 
ill) the way down to congressmen. 

Rattling it oflf is not, of course, the same as imderstanding it; anymore 
tlian is a quick paternoster (from which, incidentally, the word 'patter ' 
is derived) necessarily evidence of deep religious devotion. 

So let's take a look at the equation. Each letter is the initial of a word 
re presenting tlie concept it stands for. Thus, e is the initial letter of 
"('nerg\'” and m of "mass.” As for c, that is the speed of light in a vacuum, 
and if you ask why c, the answer is that it is the initial letter of 
“celeiltas,” the LaHn word meaning "speed.” 

This is not all, however. For any equation to have meaning in physics, 
tliere must be an understanding as to the units being used. It is mean- 
ingless to speak of a mass of 2.3, for instance. It is necessar}^ to say 2.3 
grams or 2.3 pounds or 2,3 tons; 2.3 alone is wortliless. 

Theoretically, one can choose whatever units are most convenient, 
but as a matter of convention, the system used in physics is to use 
“grams” for mass, "centimeters” for distance, and "seconds” for time; 
and to build up, as far as possible, all other units out of appropriate 
c ombinations of these three fundamental ones. 

Therefore, the m in Einstein's equation is expressed in grains, ab- 
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breviated gm. The c represents a speed— that is, the distance travelled 
in a certain time. Using the fundamental units, this means the number 
of centimeters travelled in a certain number of seconds. The units of c 
are therefore centimeters per second, or cm/sec. 

Notice that the word “per” is represented by a fraction line. The 
reason for this is that to represent a speed in lowest terms— that is, the 
number of centimeters travelled in one second— you must divide the 
niunber of centimeters travelled by the number of seconds of travelling. 
If you travel 24 centimeters in 8 seconds, your speed is 24 centimeters 
^ 8 seconds; or (24 8) (centimeters -f- seconds); or 3 cm/ sec. 

But, to get back to our subject, c occurs as its square in the equation. 
If you multiply c by c, you get c^. It is, however, insufficient to multiply 
the numerical value of c by itself. You must also multiply the unit of 
c by itself. 

A common example of this is in connection with measurements of 
area. If you have a tract of land that is 60 feet by 60 feet, the area is not 
60 X 60 or 3,600 feet. It is 60 feet x 60 feet; or ( 60 x 60) ( feet x feet ) ; or 
3,600 square feet. 

Similarly, in dealing with c-, you must multiply cm/ sec by cm! sec 
and end with the units cm- /set? (which can be read as centimeter 
squared per second squared). 

The next question is: what is the unit to be used for e? Einstein’s 
('quation itself will tell us, if we remember to treat units as we treat 
any otlier algebraic symbols. Since e=m(?, that means the unit of e can 
be obtained by multiplying the unit of m by the unit of c-. Since the 
unit of tn is gm and that of c- is cm^/sec-, the unit of e is gm x cm? /sec-. 
In algebra, we represent a x b as ah; consequently, we can run tlie 
multiplication sign out of the imit of e and make it simply gm cm- /seer 
(which is read “gram centimeter squared per second squared). 

As it happens, this is fine, because long before Einstein worked out 
liis equation, it had been decided that the unit of energy on the gram- 
centimcter-second basis had to be gm cn?/sec^. I’ll explain why this 
should be. 

The imit of speed is, as I have said, cm/sec, but what happens when 
an object changes speed. Suppose that at a given instant, an object is 
travelling at 1 cm/ sec; while a second later it is travelling at 2 cm/ sec; 
and another second later it is travelling at 3 cin/sec. It is, in other 
words, “accelerating” (also from the Latin word “celeritas”). 

In the case IVe just cited, the acceleration is 1 centimeter per second 
cvciy second, since each successive second it is going 1 centimeter 
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per second faster. You might say that the acceleration is 1 cm/ sec per 
second. Since we are letting the word “per” be represented by a frac- 
tion mark, this may be represented as 1 cm/ sec/ sec. 

As I said before, we can treat the imits by the same manipulations 
used for algebraic symbols. An expression like a/b/b is equivalent to 
a/b ~ b, which is in turn equivalent to a/b x 1/b, which is in turn 
equivalent to a/b^. By the same reasoning, 1 cm /sec/ sec is equivalent 
to 1 cm/ sec- y and it is cm/sec^ that is therefore the unit of acceleration. 

A “force” is defined, in Newtonian physics, as something that will 
bring about an acceleration. By Newton^s first law, any object left to 
itself will travel at constant speed in a constant direction forever. A 
speed in a particular direction is referred to as a “velocity” so we might 
say, more simply, that an object left to itself will travel at constant 
velocity. Tliis velocity may well be zero, so tliat Newton s first law 
also says that an object at rest, left to itself, will remain at rest forever. 

However, as soon as a force— gravitational, electromagnetic, mechani- 
cal or whatever— is apphed, the velocity is changed. This changes the 
objects speed of travel, or its direction of travel, or both. 

The quantity of force applied to an object is measured by the amount 
of acceleration induced, and also by the mass of the object, since the 
force applied to a massive object produces less acceleration than the 
same force apphed to a fight object. (If you want to check this for 
yourself, kick a l>each ball with all your might and watch it accelerate 
from rest to a good speed in a very short time. Next kick a cannonball 
with all your might and observ^e- while hopping in agony— what an un- 
impressive acceleration you have imparted to it.) 

To express this observed fact, one uses tlie expression: “force equals 
mass times acceleration”; or, to abbreviate, f=^rrui. Since the unit of 
mass is gm and the unit of acceleration is cm/sec^y the unit of force is 
the product of the hvo, or gm cm/sec-. 

Physicists grow tired of muttering “gram centimeter per second 
squared” every other minute, so they invented a single syllable to repre- 
sent that phrase. Tlie syllable is dijnCy from the Greek “dynamis” mean- 
ing “power.” 

The multisyllabic expression and the monosyllable arc equivalent: 
1 dtjne^l gm cm/sec-. Dyne is just a breath-saver and can be defined 
as follows: the dyne is the unit of force, and one dyne is that amount of 
force \vhich wll impose upon a mass of one gram an acceleration of 
one centimeter per second squared. 

Sec? 

Next, there arises the problem of “work.” What I do when I sit dowm 
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to map out an article, working my head to the veiy bone, is not work as 
defined by the physicist. (In this, my wife and the kindly editor are 
both on the side of the physicist.) To the physicist, 'Vork” is simply 
the motion of a body against a resisting force. To lift an object against 
the force of gravity is work; to pull away a bar of iron against the pull 
of a magnet is work; to drive a nail into wood against the resistance 
of friction is work; and so on. 

The amount of work done depends on tlie size of the resisting force 
and the distance moved against it This can be expressed by saying: 
“work equals force times distance”; or, by abbreviation, w=fd. 

The units of distance are cm and the units of force are dyne. Con- 
sequently, the units of work are dyne cm. Again, physicists invented a 
monosyllable to express “dyne centimeters” and the new monosyllable 
is the ugly sound erg, from the Greek “ergon” meaning “work.” 

An erg is defined as the imit of work, and 1 erg is the amount of work 
performed by moving an object one cm against the resisting force of 
one dyne. 

Lest you forget that this is all based on the gram-centimeter-second 
system, bring to mind the fact that a dyne is equivalent to a gm cm/sec*. 
Tliis means that the unit of work is cm times gm cm/ sec- (distance 
times force) and this works out to gm crri-/sec-. In other words, 1 erg 
is the work done by imposing upon a mass of 1 gm an acceleration of 
1 cm/secr over a distance of 1 cm. 

It was discovered a httle over a century ago that work and energy 
are interconvertible, so that the units for one will serve as the units of 
the other. Consequently, the erg is also the unit of energy on the gram- 
centimeter-second basis. 

Now shall we get back to Einstein s equation? There the units of e 
worked out to gm, art- /seer and that is equivalent to ergs. Those are 
the units we expect for energy, and it"s no coincidence. If the equation 
had worked out to give any other units for energy^ Einstein would 
have thrown it out and started over again, knowing he had made a 
mistake. 

Now we are ready to put numerical values into Einstein's equation. 
As far as m is concerned, we can suit ourselves and choose any con- 
venient numerical quantity, the simplest choice being 1 gm. 

In the case of c, we have no option. The speed of light in a vacuum 
lias a certain value and no other. In the units we have decided on, the 
best figure we have today is 29,979,000,000 cm/ sec. We wouldn’t be far 
wroiig in roimding this off to 30,000,000,000 cm/sec (a speed at which 
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tliiity billion centimeters— or three-quarters of the distance to the moon 
—can be covered in one second. ) Exponentially vve can express this as 
3 X 10^® cm/sec. 

We ha\^e to square tliis to get the value of c-, remembering to square 
both the number and the unit, and we end with 900,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 cm^sec^y or 9 x 10^^ cmrsec^. The expression me- (which is 
equal to c in Einsteins equation) thus becomes: 1 gm x 9 x 10-^ cm^sec^y 
Nvliich works out to 9 x 10^^ gm cm-sec^y or, if you prefer, 9 x 10^® ergs. 

In other words, if 1 gram of matter were completely conv erted to 
energy, you would find yourself possessed of nine hundred quintillion 
ergs. And, on the other hand, if you wished to create 1 gram of matter 
out of i^ure energy (and could manage it with perfect eflBciency), you 
would ha\ c to assure yourself, first, of a supply of nine hundred quin- 
tillion ergs. 

This sounds impressive. Nine hundred quintillion ergs— wowl 

But then, if you are cautious, you might stop and think: An erg is an 
unfamiliar unit . . . how large is it anyway? 

After all, in A1 Capp s Lower Slobbovia, tlie sum of a billion slobniks 
sounds like a lot until you find that the rate of exchange is ten billion 
slobniks to die dollar. 

So— how large is an erg? 

Well, it isn't large. As a matter of fact, it is quite a small unit. It is 
forced on physicists by the logic of the gram-centimeter-sccond system 
of miits, but it ends in being so small a unit as to be scarcely useful. For 
instance, consider the task of lifting a pound weight one foot against 
gravity. That's not difficult and not much energy is expended. You could 
probably lift a hundred pounds one foot without completely incapacitat- 
ing yourself. A professional strong man could do the same for a thousand 
pounds. 

Nevertheless, the energy expended in lifting one pound one foot, 
is equal to 13,558,200 ergs. Obviously, if any trifling bit of work is going 
to involve ergs in the tens of millions, we need other and larger units 
to keep the numerical values conveniently low. 

For instance, there is an energ>^ unit called a joule, which is equal to 
10,000,000 ergs. 

Tliis unit is derived from the name of the British ph)^sicist, James 
Prescott Joule, who inherited wealth and a brewery but spent liis time 
in research. From 1840 to 1849, he ran a series of meticulous ejqperi- 
ments wliich demonstrated conclusively the quantitative interconver- 
sion of heat and work and brouglit physics an understanding of the law 
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of conservation of energy. However, it was the German scientist, Her- 
mann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz, who first put the law into 
actual words in a paper presented in 1847, and consequently gets for- 
mal credit for the discovery. 

(The word ‘'joule”, by the way is most commonly pronounced 
'‘jon 1,” although Joule hiniself probably pronounced Ins name "jool.” In 
an\^ case, I have heard over-precise people pronounce the word “zhool,” 
tmder the impression that it is a French word, whicli it isn’t These are 
the same people who pronounce "centigrade” and "centrifuge” with a 
strong nasal hvang as "sontigrade” and ‘ sontrifuge,” under the impres- 
sion tliat tliese, too, are French words. Actually, they are from the 
I^atin, and no pseudo-French pronunciation is required. There is some 
justification for pronouncing "centimeter” as "sontimeter,” since that is 
a French word, to begin with, but in that case, one should either stick 
to English or go French all the way and pronoimce it "sontimettre,” 
with a light accent on the third syllable.) 

Anyway, notice the usefulness of the joule in eveivday affairs. Lifting 
a pound mass a distance of. one foot against gravity requires energy to 
the amount, roughly, of 1.36 joules; a nice, small figure. 

Meanwhile, physicists who were studying heat had invented a unit 
tliat would be convenient for tlieir purposes. Tliis was the "calorie” 
(from the Latin word "calor,” meaning "heat”). It can be abbre\4atcd 
as cal. A calorie is tlie amount of heat required to raise the temperature 
of 1 gram of water from 14.5° C. to 15.5° C. (The amount of heat neces- 
saiA' to raise a gram of water one Celsius degree varies slightly for dif- 
ferent temperatures, wliich is why one must carefully specify the 14.5 
to 15.5 business.) 

Once it was demonstrated that all otlier forms of energy and all forms 
of v’ork can be quantitatively converted to heat, it could be seen that 
any unit that was suitable for heat would be suitable for any other kind 
of energy or work. 

By actual measurement it was found (by Joule) that 4.185 joules of 
energy or work could be converted into precisely 1 calorie of heat. 
Therefore, we can say that 1 cal equals 4.185 joules equals 41,850,000 
ergs. 

Although the calorie, as defined above, is suitable for physicists, it is 
a little too small for chemists. Chemical reactions usually release or 
absorb heat in quantities that, under die conventions used for chemical 
calculations, result in numbers diat are too large. For instance, 1 gram 
of carbohydrate buiTit to carbon dioxide and water (either in a furnace 
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or m tlic human body, it doesn^t matter which) liberates roughly 4,000 
calories. A gram of fat would, on burning, liberate roughly 9,000 calories. 
Then, again, a human being, doing the kind of work I do, would use up 
about 2,500,000 calories per day; and if he eats the kind of food I do, 
he would take in about 3,500,000 calories per day (and grow fat *). 

Tlie figures would be more convenient if a larger unit were used, and 
for that purpose, a larger calorie was invented, one that would repre- 
sent the amount of heat required to raise the temperature of 1,000 grams 
( 1 kilogam) of water from 14.5° C. to 15.5° C. You see, I suppose, that 
this larger calorie is a thousand times as great as the smaller one ( and, 
incidentally, it is the one you watch if you re on a diet). However, be- 
cause both units are called “calorie"’ no end of confusion has resulted. 

Sometimes tlie two have been distinguished as “small calorie” and 
“large calorie”; or “gram-calorie” and “Idlogram-calorie”; or even “calo- 
ric” and “Calorie.” (Tlie last alternative is a particularly stupid one, 
since in speech— and scientists must occasionally speak— there is no way 
of distinguishing a C and a c by pronunciation alone.) 

My idea of the most sensible way of handling the matter is this: In 
die mctiic system, a kilogram equals 1,000 grams; a kilometer equals 
1,000 meters and so on. Let s call the large caloric a kilocalorie ( abbre- 
viated k-cal) and set it equal to 1,000 calories. 

In summary, then, we can say that 1 k-cal equal 1,000 cal or 4,185 
joules or 41,^0,000,000 ergs. 

Another type of energy unit arose in a roundabout way, via the con- 
cept of “power.” Power is the rate at which work is done. A machine 
might lift a ton of mass one foot against gravity in one minute or in one 
hour. In each case, the energy consumed in tlie process is the same but 
it takes a more powerful heave to lift that ton in one nunute than in 
one hour. 

To raise one pound of mass one foot against gravity takes one foot- 
pound (abbreviated 1 ft lb) of energy. To e.Ypcnd that energy in one 
second is to deliver 1 foot-pound per second (1 ft lb/ see) and tlie 
ft Ih/see is therefore a permissible unit of power. 

The first man to make a serious effort to measure power accurately was 
James Watt. He comi>ared die power of the steam-engine he had de- 
vised with the power delivered by a horse, thus measuring liis machine’s 
rate of delivering energy in horsepower (hp). In doing so, he first 
measured the power of a horse in ft 1b/ sec and decided that 1 hp 


Stylwhly stout, we tvould say.— The Kindly Editor 
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t quals 550 ft Ib/sec; a con\XTsion figure which is now standard and 
official. 

The use of foot-pounds per second and horsepower is perfectly legiti- 
mate and, in fact, automobile and airplane engines have their power 
rated in horsepower. The trouble with these units, however, is that they 
don’t tie in easily with the gram-centimeter-second system. A foot 
poimd is 1.355282 joules and a horsepower is 10.688 kilocalories per 
minute.These are inconvenient numbers to deal with. 

Tlie ideal gram-centimeter-second unit of power would be ergs per 
second {erg/ sec, ) However, since the erg is such a small unit, it is more 
convenient to deal with joules per second (jaules/sec.) And since 1 
joule is equal to 10,000,000 ergs; 1 joule/sec equals 10,000,000 erg! sec, 
or 10,000,000 gm cm//sec^. 

Now we need a monosyllable to express tlie unit joule/sec and what 
l^etter monosyllable tlian the monosyllabic name of die gentleman who 
first tried to measme power. So 1 joule/sec was set equal to 1 watt. 

Tlie unit of power on the gram-centimeter-second system therefore 
is die watt, and 1 watt may be defined as representing the dehvery of 
1 joule of energy per second. 

Now if power is multiplied by time, you aie back to energy. For in- 
stance, if 1 watt is multiplied by 1 second, you have 1 watt-sec. Since 
1 toait equals 1 joule /sec, 1 watt-sec equals 1 joule/ sec x sec, or 1 
joule sec/ sec. The secs cancel, as you would expect in die ordinary 
algebraic manipulation to which units can be subjected and you end 
with the statement diat 1 watt-sec is equal to 1 joule and is, dierefore, a 
unit of energy. 

A larger unit of energy of this sort is the kilowatt-hour ( or kw-hr. ) A 
kilowatt is equal to 1,000 watts and an hour is equal to 3,600 seconds. 
Therefore a kw-hr is equal to 1,000 x 3,600 watt-sec, or to 3,600,000 
joules or to 36,000,000,000,000 ergs. 

Furthermore, since there are 4,185 joules in a kilocalorie (k-cal), 1 
kw-hr is equal to 860 k-cal or to 860,000 cal. 

A human being who is living on 2500 k-cal/ day is dehvering ( in die 
form of heat, eventually) about 104 k-cal/hr, which is equal to 0.120 
kw hr /hr or 120 watts. Next time you re at a crowded cocktail party (or 
on a crowded subway train or in a crowded theater audience) on a hot 
evening in August, think of that, as each additional person walks in. 
Each entrance is equivalent to turning on another hundred and twenty 
watt electric bulb. It will make you feel a lot hotter, and help you 
appredate the new light of understanding sdcnce brings. 
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But back to tlie subject. Now, you see, we have a variety of units inU» 
which we can translate the amount of energy resulting from the com- 
plete conversion of 1 gram of mass. That gram of mass \vi\\ liberate: 


900, 000, 000, 000,000, ()()0,(X^ ergs, 
or 90,000,000,000,000 joules 

or 21,500,000,000,000 calories 

or 21,500,000,000 kilocalories 

or 25,000,000 kilowatt-hours 


\Much brings us to tlie conclusion that although the erg is indeed a 
tiny unit, nine hundred quintillion of them still mount up most impres- 
sively. Convert a mere one gram mass into energy and use it with per- 
fect eflSciency and you can keep a thousand-watt electric light bulb 
running for ^,000,000 hours, which is equivalent to 2,850 years, or tlie 
time from the time of Homer to the present. 

Hows that for solving the fuel problem? 

We could work it the other way around, too. We might ask: How^ 
much mass need wc convert to produce 1 kilowatt-hour of energy? 

Well, if 1 gram of mass produces 25,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energ>\ 
then 1 kilowatt-hour of energy is produced by 1/25,000,000 gram. 

You can see that this sort of calculation is going to take us into small 
mass units indeed. Suppose wc choose a unit smaller than the gram, 
say the microgram. This is equal to a millionth of a gram, i.e. 10^* 
gram. We can then say that 1 kilowatt-hour of energy is produced by 
the conversion of 0.04 micrograms of mass. 

Even the microgram is an inconveniently large unit of mass, if we 
become interested in units of energy smaller than the kilowatt-hour. 
We could therefore speak of a micromicro gram ( or, as it is now some- 
times called, a bicrogram . ) This is a millionth of a millionth of a gram 
(10‘^- gram), which is a billionth of a gram on the English system 
(hence "fo/crogram”), or a trillion th of a gram on the American system. 
Using that as a unit, wc can say that: 


1 kilowatt-hour is equivalent to 40,000 
1 kilocalorie ‘‘ " “ 46.5 

1 calorie 0.0465 

1 joule 0.0195 

1 erg " " 0.00000000195 


bicrograms 


To give you some idea of what this means, the mass of a t>pical 
human cell is about 1,000 bicrograms. If, under conditions of dire emcr- 
genc\^ the body possessed the ability to convert mass to cnerg>', the* 
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conversion of the contents of 125 selected cells (which the body, with 
25,000,000,000,000 cells or so, could well afiFord) would supply tlie body 
witli 2500 kilocalories and keep it going for a full day. 

Even in terms of bicrograms, the amoimt of mass which, upon con- 
version, yields 1 erg of energy ( and the erg, after all, is the proper unit 
of energy in the gram-centimeter-second system) is an inconveniently 
small fraction. 

We need units smaller still, so suppose we turn to the bicrobicrogram 
( 10'^^ gram), which by the American system, is a trillion th of a trillion 
of a gram, or a septillionth of a gram. (By the English system, it is a 
billionth of a billionth, or a quadrillionth of a gram.) Using die bicro- 
bicrogram, we find that it takes the conversion of 1,950 bicrobicrograms 
of mass to produce an erg of energy. 

And the significance? Well, a single hydrogen atom has a mass of 
about 1.66 bicrobicrograms. A uranium-2^ atom has a mass of about 
400 bicrobicrograms. Consequently, an erg of energy is produced by 
the total conversion of 1,200 hydrogen atoms or by 5 uranium-235 
atoms. 

In ordinary fission, only 1/1000 of die mass is converted to energy, 
so it takes 5,000 fissioning uranium atoms to produce 1 erg of energy. 
In hydrogen fusion, 1/100 of the mass is converted to energy so it takes 
120,000 fusing hydrogen atoms to produce 1 erg of energy. 

And with that, we can let e=mc^ rest for the nonce. 

Addendum 

Just a point in connection with my article ‘"Battle of the Eggheads ’ in 
the July, 1959 issue. The 15 June 1959 issue of Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News reports that Oxford University, having voted to make Latin 
an optional, instead of a compulsory, entrance requirement, was forced 
to retract as a result of a roar of protest from the humanists within the 
University. (Cambridge, which also voted to make Latin optional, has 
not yet retracted. ) The C & E News quotes an advertisement placed in 
the personal column of The (London) Times by, presumably, some 
fiuious humanist. It goes: 

“Latin. For disposal, following sale of Western Civilization 
by Oxford and Cambridge Universities, several thousand Latin 
grammars; one penny a dozen for quick sale, or would ex- 
change lot for a few spanners, comics, coshes, or bicycle 
chains.” 
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Note tlie implication here. Not only is Western Civilization destroyed 
if an Oxonian is allowed not to know Latin, but the loss of Latin will 
be balanced by the gain of "a few spanners [monkey-wenches], 
comics, coshes [blackjacks], or bicycle chains.'" 

Obviously, then, with the Latin barrier still low^ered, Cambridge 
students will be nothing but the scum of tlie earth; spanners, coshes, 
and bic>'cle chains are all thought of in British circles as the usual 
w^eapons of thugs and delinquents, which is wiiat the lack of required 
Latin natiuralty breeds. 

This sort of detestable Latin-snobbery, part of the Victorian equation 
of classical education with “gentlemen," almost invariably goes along 
with the anti-science attitude, which the Western world cannot afford. 
There is more tlian one way to insiure the “sale of Western Civilization." 


Through Time And Space With Ferdinand Feghoof: XX 

Ferdinand Feghoot almost introduced modern golf into Scotland in 
the reign of William the Lion (1165-1214.) His time-taxi stalled, 
and he had to step out with his clubs. He quickly persuaded tlic 
King that he wasn’t a wizard, and soon he was ordered to teach tlie 
whole court how to play. 

He was given as servants all the common folk in Dunfermline, 
where the links were to be. They graded, ploughed, weeded, seeded, 
watered, and mowed. Soon, he announced the grand opening. The 
armorers worked overtime on mashies and niblicks, and his ser- 
vants celebrated so riotously in advance that the Monarch, wakened 
by their noise, had all the younger ones mercilessly beaten. 

After breakfast, the procession moved out; and tlic King at 
first expressed satisfaction. Then he saw huge, hair)^ Higlilanders 
carrying the clubs. “Ha!" he cried. “You told me the caddies would 
be the fairest youths of my realm!" He pointed at some boys and 
young men nursing their bruises. “Tell them to carry our clubs." 

“Your Majest)," said Ferdinand Feghoot, “tliose are tlie lads 
you had beaten last night. They are quite black and blue. So sore 
arc they I doubt the}' can walk. Wise though I be — " he drew him- 
self ui>— "1 cannot free the sorest for tlie tees!" 

— Grendel Briarton 
(iiith thanks to Victor ]. Papauck') 



James Blish, having achieved eonsiderable distinction as a 
writer of science fiction, was recently asked to contribute 
something to a special issue of his college fraternity magazine. 
The following taut little story, about the human spirit in 
conflict with an alien master, is what he gave them. 

the masks 

hy James Blish 


The girls face was quite ex- ber system. But all he said was, 
pressionless, with a rigidity which “Lay your hands upon the table,” 
might have been either defiance in exactly the same tone of voice, 
or fear. She had her hands folded Margret obeyed this time. Her 
oddly in her lap. fingernails were minutely and 

“Lay your hands upon the ta- elaborately colored, each witli a 
bio,” the interrogator said. “We re difiFerent design. It had recently 
a^^^l^c drat they’re painted,” become a common fashion, though 

He seemed totally bored as he hardly in the swarming unem- 
talked. Perhaps there had been a ployed of the dormitories. The 
time when his display of knowl- girl was not wearing the vTist- 
edge had been intended to make charm magnifying lens used by 
prisoners feel that everything was upper-class women— that is, wom- 
alrcady known, but now he did en with rooms and jobs of tlieir 
not seem to be taking even that own— to examine each other’s new 
much interest in his job. nail-tattoos. 

“You are Margret Noland, ad- ‘Tou make these,” the interroga- 
(Iress dormitory 458, north arm, tor said. 

Bethesda T, Washington,” he said. “No, I don’t,” Margret said. “I— 
“Husband’s name Lincoln Noland, just apply them.” 

No work permit. Number, 26,L24,- “Without a work permit.” 
10x5.” ‘"Yes,” she said, in a whisiocr. 

“Is that what it is?” she said. “I “How?” 
can never remember.” “They call me,” she said. “I go to 

The interrogator wrote some- them.” 
thing do\vn; probably it was Re- “We know that. How do yon ap- 
aciionary, resists duodecimal num- ply them?” 

1959 hij James Blish 
111 
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^‘Wcll, first I give the nails a 
base coat to fill up the ridges in 
the nails,'’ she said hesitantly. “It s 
ver>^ smooth when it dries, and 
sensitive to fight. Tlien I put a 
mask over the nail, like a nega- 
tive. Ordinary fluorescent fight is 
enough for the exposure. Develop- 
ing tliem is harder, to bring up the 
colors properly; all you need is 
water and a little iodine, but the 
temperatures have to be just 
right." 

Her voice had gradually begun 
to take on a tinge of desperate ea- 
gerness, as though against all san- 
ity she thought the interrogators 
interest mi^t be merely tech- 
nical. Suddenly, however, she 
seemed to remember once more 
where she was. 

“It's— easy,” she said. “Like 
washing a child's hands. Not like 
work at all." 

“You have never had children," 
the interrogator said brutally. 
“Wlio supplies the masks?” 

“Different people,” she said, ex- 
pressionless once more. “1 get 
them here and there. People sell 
them; it's legal." 

Tlic interrogator touched a 
switch. Her hands were bathed in 
warm light. On a screen to his 
left, the ten pathetically garish 
fingernails appeared in full color, 
considerably enlarged. 

“ They call me. I go to them,’ " 
he said, without any real attempt 
to mimic her. “And then someone 
calls us. You are in demand; your 


designs arc original, imaginative 
—and rcacdonary. Now, what is 
that?” 

His own index finger appeared 
on the seroen opposite one of hers. 
‘What's tliat?” 

“It's a— I don't know just what 
it is. Something ver}' ancient. A 
design on a shield, from back 
when they liad shields. I don't 
know any more.” 

‘Tou don't know what tlie sit- 
ing on tlie scroll says?” 

“I— I didn't know it was writing. 
It's just curliques." 

“ ‘Polloi andres os eis aner,’ ” the* 
interrogator read. “You don't 
know what that means?” 

“No. Please, I didn't know it 
said anything at all.” 

“Not even if it lolls you?” 

“No. No. Please, it's only a de- 
sign, only a design." 

His finger shifted suddenly on 
the table and on the screen. “And 
what is that?" 

“That's nothing at all," she said, 
sounding a little surer of her 
ground. “Just tiny colored dots in 
a random pattern. People like to 
look at them and imagine shapes 
in them— something like looking at 
clouds." 

There was a muted click and 
the warm fight changed to a pure 
cadmium red; at the same time, 
the single fingernail filled most of 
the screen. In the monochromatic 
fight the design no longer had col- 
or of its own, but dot-formed let- 
ters were now plainly \asible. 
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GUNS DUE 
5/11 PASS 

WORD 

^We have those guns,” the in- 
terrogator said. ''And most of the 
‘many men as one man,' as well. 
Now, once more; who supplies the 
masks?” 

“All right,” Margrct said. ‘1 
make them. Without a work per- 
mit. 

‘Tou have just committed sui- 
cide. Are you fully aware of that?” 

She tried to shrug. “It s dread- 
ful to be alive without a job, I 
don't care.” 

“Yoiu* husband is a skilled mi- 
cro-engraver.” 

“He has a work permit,” she 
said. 

“Limited. It doesn't cover him 
as a designer.” ^ 

She was silent. Slowly, she re- 
moved her hands from the table 
and folded them again in upon 
themselves, nails to palms, like a 
child playing “Here's the church 
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and here's the steeple.” The in- 
terrogator watched, and for the 
first time his face showed a flicker 
of interest. 

“So,” he said. “The game is over, 
but you are still hiding the clues. 
Your husband probably is hiding 
by now. You had better tell me 
the rest very rapidly.” 

There was no answer. 

“If we need to run all the neces- 
sary tests,” the interrogator said 
with a certain avid gentleness, 
“we will have to remove the nails. 
If you are helpful, we might give 
you an anesthetic first.” 

Suddenly the girl seemed to 
wilt She leaned fon^’^ard and put 
her closed fist on the table, thumb 
up. 

“It’s a map,” she said duUy. 
“Ultra-violet brings it out. It's a 
little dim, but please go slowly— 
it bums me ii it becomes ven^ 
bright.” 

Without comment, the interro- 
gator snapped a switch. This time 
there was no \isible light, but all 
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the same the UV came pouring 
dowm at full intensity, so that in a 
split second the girls wrist and 
arm began to sunburn angrily. 
Yet on the screen appeared no 
pattern at all— only an almost in- 
visibly fast flickering of greenish 
light. 

The interrogator sat bolt up- 
right with a terrible, ringing cry 
of despair. A sudden con\Tilsion 
threw him to the floor. 

The thumb-nail gave up its last 
thin coating of fluorescent paint 
\rith a burst of light from the 
screen. Margret withdrew her 
arm, wliich was already beginning 
to blister, and walked around die 
table. The interrogator sprawled 
silent, motionless. Line had been 
right, the man was an epileptoid; a 
few seconds of flicker-feedback 
liad brouglit on a full-scale grand 
trial seizure. 

There was, of course, no way 
out— not after that scream. The 
room would be filled with guards 
any minute. But they had the in- 
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terrogator now. He would have no 
memory of what had happened to 
him— and it could be made to hap- 
pen again and again, until his 
superiors became alarmed enough 
to replace him; that would not be 
for a while, for it might take years 
to begin to suspect that his "acci- 
dents” were epileptic. This one 
for instance, was going to look like 
violence; she drew back her foot 
and kicked him precise]}^ imder 
one ear. 

Tlie sharp burning pain in her 
forearm made it hard for her to 
lack gently enough, but somehow 
she managed it. 

There was a blurred shouting in 
the corridor outside. She looked 
around. It had all been done and 
she could hope for no more. She 
peeled die mask oflF her other 
tliumb and swallowed it. 

Tlie poison was very fast. She 
had time only to remember once 
more that applying the masks had 
been absurdly like washing a 
cliild's hands. 
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Mr. Dickinson was meat for one’s betters, and to try for 
him was madness; the young fend, however, teas desperate. 


AFTER THE BALL 


by John Collier 


Which, if in hell no other paines there were, 
Makes inee feare hell, because he must be there. 

— Db. John Donne 


When mr. dickinson put ms 
hand down under the bed, to re- 
trieve his fallen handkerchief, it 
was at once seized by another 
hand, hairy and hard as iron, but, 
even as the nervous gentleman s 
mild blood stood prickling in his 
veins, it was pressed, with unmis- 
takable reverence and amity, to a 
pair of bristly lips. 

“Ohl” thought Mr. Dickinson, 
and, withdrawing liis hand, he sat 
bolt upright, tense in every nerve, 
in the very middle of his bed. 

“Who’s there?” he cried. 

“Only me,” said the fiend, who 
still crouched submissively below. 

“Come out of that,” said Mr. 
Dickinson at last, for he was great- 
ly reassured by the meek and 
piping tone of this answer. The 
fiend bumped and scuflBed out, 
and stood sheepishly on the 
heartli-nig. 


Wliat an oaf! His voice had be- 
lied him. He was much tlie size 
and shape of the largest gorilla, 
and his hulking body was cov- 
ered with a short, napless fur, likc‘ 
that of a nasty toy, cheap and gin- 
gerish. This fur showed through 
the gaps in his costume, which 
was infinitely too small for him, 
for he had stolen it, on his way 
here, from a little curate half his 
size, the better to commend liim- 
self to Mr. Dickinson, \vho ab- 
horred the nude. 

A word as to the natures of 
these two, tlius dramatically met 
at midnight in the first-floor front 
bedroom of 10 Bosk\*n Road, N. 
14. 

Dickinson, a bachelor in the 
best sense of that much abused 
term, had led a stainless life. Sur- 
rounded by luxur>% for he w^as a 
cashier in one of our largest stores, 
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lie had never allowed luxury to 
lead him astray. His stamps tal- 
lied: his books, best nutriment of 
commerce, were uncooked. The 
racecourse knew him not, the bar 
and billiard saloon had offered 
their allure unavailingly. For all 
that, he was no nincompoop who 
had never known temptation. If 
the young ladies of the store with- 
held their hopeless coquetry, 
awnd by his Galahad eye, it was 
nevertheless his need daily to 
steel himself against the gleaming 
and rounded battalions of beauty, 
for tlie wny to his desk lay through 
the corset department, and at an 
hour w^hen the simpering nymphs, 
still ungarbed, stood in all the 
sweet shamelessness of their rosy 
wnx. In his progress down this 
Cytherean aisle, Mr. Dickinson’s 
emotion was such that his Adam’s- 
apple might have lent a needed 
inspiration to the hft-boy, but, 
sw^iftly as it leapt up to his very 
teeth, it ahvays subsided, so to 
speak, unbitten. 

It was this experience of the 
dcU’k god, or devil, within the 
masculine blood-stream, that 
made our hero so entliusiastic a 
murmurer of “Hear, hear!” at 
meetings of the Anti-Sunbathing 
Association. His own pure flesh 
was, I am glad to say, never ex- 
posed. Save where the veins ran 
like azure rivulets just beneath the 
sldn, it w^as white as a gardenia. 
His corns, though, w^erc his mar- 
tyrdom. 
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Enough of Dickinson. Who was 
the fiend? 

He was, of all Hells legions, the 
most calfish hobbledehoy, stupid 
to such a degree that not even his 
bulk could gain him a place in the 
least football team of the lowest 
division of the Infernal League. 
Tliere, where everyone plays, 
this spelt failure. Our fiend, whose 
name was Tazi*eel, collected 
about him onc-and-twenty similar 
outcasts, and proposed that they 
should stait a club behveen them- 
selves. Their objection was, that 
he was too great a booby to be in- 
cluded, and that they had no ball. 
Let him supply the second de- 
ficiency, tliey said, and they 
would overlook the first. Nettled, 
he vowed to, and shambled off 
to the outer playing-fields in the 
hope of cadging an old one. He 
saw a cousin of his taking some 
practice shots with a battered 
Pope of the fourteenth century, 
horriby burst asunder at the seams. 

“Nick, Nick, what is that ball?” 

“Black Mass, Tazreel, why do 
you stare at him?” 

“Give him me. Give him me.” 
“No.” 

His cousin described a couple of 
turns about Tazreel, dribbling 
with tantalizing finesse. 

“Get one for yourself,” he said. 

“I can’t,” cried Tazreel. ‘Tou 
know what sort of stuff they serve 
out nowadays. Machine-made 
muck that busts up at the second 
kick! I w'ant one for a proper 
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game. Give him me. Give Iiim 

99 

me. 

"No.” And the cousin netted 
the pontifical pillule. 

"If you want a decent one,” he 
said, "go and tempt a good quality 
on earth. Yes, go and tempt Mr. 
Dickinson,” he added uith a snig- 
ger, and scampered off after his 
game. 

At that moment, from an adja- 
cent pitch, the bemuddied and 
leadiem soul of Colonel Ingersoll 
hurtled tlirough the air, and 
struck Tazreel a stinger on the 
ear. 

In his fur>^ he sent the poor 
Colonel back in tremendous style. 

"I should be a fine player if I 
got a chance,” he murmured, 
heartened by the success of his 
kick. "Damn it! Til try for Dickin- 
son. I can but fail.” 

Tliis was madness. He told no 
one of what he was going to do, 
for fear of mockery, for in that 
place they talked of Dickinson s 
soul as office-boys do of a film- 
star: meat for their betters. 

However, he breached up 
through the siuface of the earth, 
caught up the curate, disrobed 
him in mid-air, i>opped him 
through the bishop’s bedroom 
window, and next moment was 
imder the bed, waiting till Mr. 
Dickinson should reach down for 
his handkerchief before switching 
off the light and settling himself to 
sleep. 

Now he stood upon the hearth- 


rug, subserviently turning die 
round hat in his hands. 

“WTio are )^ou, and what do you 
want?” said Mr. Dickinson, very 
much in a flutter again when he 
saw how extremely bulky this ap- 
parent person appeared. 

The fiend fell upon his knees 
with a supplicating gesture. 

"I want to make myself useful 
sir,” he mumbled. Mr. Dickinson 
experienced a spasm of genuine 
revulsion. It must be, he thought, 
one of the unemployed, masquer- 
ading in a cast-off rig. 

"Why don’t you work?” 

"It’s like this, sir; I'm one of the* 
fallen angels. Sir, I can prove it. 
Look,” and whisking round, he 
slightly adjusted his costume, and 
displayed to our astonished hero 
the convincing e\ddencc of his 
tail. 

"What’s more, I’m repentant, 
sir,” he continued, speaking, in his 
eagerness, out from between his 
knees. "Yes, I want to make goo<l 
to go straight in future. Oh boy! 1 
want to be altogether changed. 
But how? 

" Toil go to Mr. Dickinson,’ thei 
told me. ‘He’s the only man who 
can show tjou the right padi. B(‘ 
his disciple, serve him, clean his 
boots, make him rich, any littl(‘ 
thing. Take no wages, Icam from 
him: he’ll show }^ou what a de- 
cent, clean, wholesome, manly lif(‘ 
is,’ they said.” 

"W/io said?” askexl Mr. Dickin- 
son. 
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The fiend, wdth an expression of 
awe, jerked his thumb at the ceil- 
ing. 

"Indeed?” said Mr. Dickinson 
"Did they?” 

"Yessir. They tliink a lot of you. 
Tie’s wasted,’ tliey said, ‘in his 
manner of life. Go thou, extend 
liis scope, and increase his good 
works. Make him famous, envied, 
admired. Make the ladies love 
l)im.’” 

"Oh!” said Mr. Dickinson. "I 
must think this over. I must go into 
it thoroughly.” He tapped his 
teeth importantly. "If I decide to 
assist you,” he said, "HI let you 
know. Meanwhile I can’t have 
\’Ou about this place. Er . . • be- 
gone. Hi! And meet me,” he ad- 
ded, causing the fiend to reap- 
pear, more effectively than any 
seiwant who opens the door again 
to catch a last instruction, "and 
meet me on the Embankment by 
Battersea Bridge at seven to-mor- 
row evening.” 

With that the fiend vanished 
respectfully, and Mr. Dickinson 
];ty all of a tremble, excited, tim- 
orous, and bewildered. 

It might be a trap. On the other 
hand, need he fear temptation? 
He desired nothing that was not 
respectable. But if the fiend 
spoke the truth, it might be a ter- 
rible responsibility, a nuisance. He 
thought of his landlady. But then, 
if those above had laid this task 
upon him, dared he refuse? Never 
shirk responsibilit>% that way lies 
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promotion, the success booklet was 
firm on this point. Besides, the fel- 
low might have powers: he might 
conjure him up a motor car. Yes, 
\vith such a helper he might do 
anything: become the rage at 
charity entertainments, a super- 
Maskelyne on the side of good. 
Why, he might enter sun-bathing 
establishments, and after a long 
homily to the ribald nude he 
might, at a single flourish, clothe 
them all in unremovable vests, 
permanent pants, non-displacea- 
ble knickers, everlasting suits, and 
eternal petticoats and gowns. His 
imagination soared, and he saw 
himself cleaning up the whole big 
city. The prospect was intoxicat- 
ing. How he wished tomorrow 
evening was come: there were a 
hundred questions he longed to 
ask. 

He might, tliough, have dis- 
pensed quite easily with the inter- 
val, for Tazreel had withdrawn 
only from the sight. He had lin- 
gered on invisibly in the room to 
devour the recumbent Mr. Dick- 
inson with a loving and a burning 
gaze. He sat, picking his de\dlish 
great dog-teeth, on the lower bed- 
rail. 

In the cold morning light, or- 
dinariness crowded in, and our 
hero found his visions fade a little. 
They seemed fantastic, danger- 
ous. Every step that he took to- 
wards his daily work inclined him 
more to shun such extravagant 
dreams, and continue to keep to 
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his straight, if extremely narrow, 
path. 

"There’s a catch in it some- 
where,’’ he said. 

Alas, Mr. DickinsonI A spark of 
ambition still smoldered in liis 
breast, and as he entered die 
store, where it might have been 
quenched for ever, it prompted 
him to a little action which un- 
doubtedly changed the whole 
course of his life. 

As he made liis way up the aisle 
of, immodest figures, it chanced 
that one, portrayed by die model- 
ler as in the act of bending to 
draw on a non-existent stocking, 
had been backed right into his 
path. 

“Outi'ageous!” cried Mr. Dickin- 
son, thus roundly roused from his 
reverie. And transfemng liis news- 
paper into liis left hand, he gave 
the shameless figure a well-de- 
serv^ed smack. But before that real 
tlirill, which always follows on a 
good act, had had time to badie 
him in its rosy glow, he saw widi 
horror that he had been too rough, 
too much the cave man. The 
licnding figure shook on its pedes- 
tal, and then, slowly, absurdly al- 
most, toppled foi^ward, and lay 
prone upon die floor, utterly still. 

“You clumsy fool,” cried the 
deputy superintendent of bras- 
sieres and garter belts, emerg- 
ing from behind an outsize figure. 
“You’ve broken her nose.” 

T didn’t break her nose,” cried 
Mr. Dickinson. (“The floor did,” 


he added to himself, for he was in- 
capable of a lie.) 

“You did. I saw you.” 

T deny it.” 

In flagrante delicto!^ 

. **ln totor 

“Don’t touch her, anyone” 
shouted die deputy superintend- 
ent. “We’ll have his finger-prints 
to prove it.” 

A debate ensued, and ever>^one 
was against Mr. Dickinson. Miss 
Warble came forward and de- 
scribed die slap; Albert lift-boy, 
who had also witnessed it, serving 
as interpreter when occasion re- 
quired. 

“UghI” said Miss Warble. 

“Damn it, mani” said the mana- 
ger, before them all, “I’d not liave 
diouglit it of you. It’s not die dam- 
age; that can, and shall, be made 
good out of your salary. But Wil- 
frid Dickinson a h^qiocrite! This is 
a great blow to me. In future yoiu* 
books shall be specially checked. 
^VllO knows?” 

“Oh dearl” said Mr. Dickinson. 

""What’s more, you shall be 
transferred to the ironmongeiy de- 
partment.” 

“I resign,” said Mr. Dickinson, 
thinking of his powerful disciple. 

“Resign, and be damned!” thun- 
dered the manager. 

A sliglit monitory tremor ran 
through our hero’s veins at these 
words. It was lost, though, in other 
tremors, those of rage, shame, and 
resignation. He pouted, and wdth- 
drew. 
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Misimderstoodl So ran tlie cur- 
rent of his thoughts during the 
hours that followed. He wan- 
dered feverishly from tea-shop to 
tea-shop, finding forgetfulness in 
none. Just before five he was con- 
vulsed by a final spasm, and burst 
into a heavy perspiration. 

"I forgive them,'’ he said. 

But, rage deserting him, he was 
still not at peace. 

“To have misunderstood?" So 
ran the current of his thoughts 
during the two hours before his 
appointment. Could his visitor 
have been the agent of a cruel 
joke? He remembered the great 
Thompkins hoax in the Baby-linen 
department in '27. A dastardly af- 
fair! 

“Duped!" he cried, arriving at 
the bridge five minutes too early, 
and finding no one awaiting him. 
“And Yve throwm up my job! My 
job! My job!" In reiteration the 
word became a mere meaningless 
syllable. Ho could hardly believe 
that it connoted literally— his job. 

Soon, however, he saw the 
fiend approaching him, sham- 
bling along at a good pace, and 
pausing only to take an occasional 
kick at a stone. He was in a better 
fitting suit: he had in fact robbed 
another, and a gigantic, clergy- 
man. 

“Late," said Mr. Dickinson pet- 
tishly, for his nerv es were all on 
edge. 

With infinite respect the fiend 
displayed to him a superb gold 


watch, the hands of which exactly 
marked the hour. 

“Accept it, sir," he said. “I spent 
my last r)enny on it, as a slight 
mark of my affection and esteem. 
But pray, sir, may I venture to 
hope. . , 

“I have decided to give you a 
trial," said Mr. Dickinson, “provid- 
ed, that is, you . . . ah, yoiu* 
powers are satisfactory. Show me 
some of your tricks. Change that 
match-box into a motor car." 

“I cannot transform objects," 
said Tazreel, “nor in any way run 
counter to the laws of natiu-e. 
Only the big five can do that. 
But," he added, seeing Mr. Dick- 
inson’s look of disappointment, “I 
am strong, I am swift, I can be in- 
visible, and I enjoy excellent luck 
at cards. This being so, you need 
not want for a motor car." 

“Honest work, and plent>^ of it. 
is certainly your best help in mak- 
ing good," said Mr. D. ‘X,ook to it 
that you use your powers well, 
and I will apply their fruits in a 
way that will be to your credit. 
What do you propose to do? I vv^ill 
not have you play cards. You say 
you are swift. Perhaps you could 
run for prizes in the sports." 

“There's not much to be made 
that way,” said the fiend. “If only 
another of us had repented along 
of me, we could hav'^e gone as 
front and back legs of a Derbv' 
winner." 

“No racing." said Mr. Dickinson 
sternly. “Perhaps you could put 
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your strength to good use. A su- 
]:)er-navvy on piecework, eh?” 

“The Union would crush me,” 
replied the fiend. “I might box.” 

“A manly sport,” cried Mr. 
Dickinson, feeling his muscle. 
‘ You shall become world’s cham- 
pion, and I will be your manager. 
Thus we will get money for good 
works, for the fact is, I am leaving 
my x^resent situation in order to 
devote myself to the administi*a- 
tivc side.” 

“I was there when the row was 
on,” said the fiend. 

“Then you saw how I was treat- 
I'd.” 

“They certainly did you dirt. 
Say, let’s muscle in in the moni- 
ing and clean tliat joint riglit up. 
Yeah?” 

“No,” said Mr. Dickinson. “I 
liave forgiven them. However, I 
might go in and tiy to make them 
see tlieir vileness. You could be at 
hand to stay any attempt at brutal 
violence. I trust there will be 
none.” 

The fiend eyed his quarry in 
grudging admiration He began to 
ax)preciate his quality. 

“It’ll be a bit of practice,” he 
said, “if I’m to start in as a pug.” 

“Streutli,” he added, “I’ve just 
remembered I had a bit on tlie 
three-thirty. Filly came in, too. 
'Sense me, boss, I’U nip off and 
collar the polony. Then we’ll have 

“No,” said Mr. Dickinson, “I 
liave forbidden you horse-racing. 


But stay— tliis was done before 
you heard my command. Perhaps 
the money should not be allowed 
to rest in the hands of the book- 
maker, or the unhappy man may 
get drunk and beat his wife. That 
must be prevented at all costs. 
Go then, this once, and we will 
break bread, and devote the rest 
to good works. Out of evil cometli 
forth good! How much is it?” 

“I stand to net five hundred,” 
said the fiend. 

“Good heavens! That will fur- 
nish our headquarters. Go tlien. 
We will meet outside the Troca- 
dero and take a frugal meal at the 
nearest restaurant.” 

It was a pleasant meal. Mr. 
Dickinson had oysters, to keep his 
strengtli up for his future toil; tur- 
tle soup that he might know what 
it was the Lord Mayor ate, and if 
it would be good for the x>oor; 
a little turbot, and some Pol Rog- 
er, to which he made a Canaean 
allusion; a grouse, for he had 
heard St. Francis was fond of 
birds; a peach, just to taste one, 
and a little Bisquit du Bouchet for 
his cold. Tlie fiend had a whiting 
and a plate of cold beef ordered 
for him by his master, and, it must 
be admitted, a little page-boy to 
whom he helped himself during a 
temporary withdrawal. 

They discussed their plans. 
Next day a suitable suite for their 
headquarters was to be chosen, 
something very simple tliough of 
a good address, fumished more 
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like a home tliaii an ofiBce, but 
with a roll-top desk in it. 

‘1 know the \ner>^ place,” said 
Tazreel: ‘‘its just a modest sort of 
flatette in Park Lane.” 

“Let it have a kitchenette for 
you to work in,” said his master, 
“and a miniature gymnasium for 
my exercises and your profession- 
al training. A httle drawing-room, 
bijou dim'ng-room, moming-room 
and that sort of tiling for the neces- 
sary entertainment of distin- 
guished \isitors, a tiny library for 
myself, the barest sleeping ac- 
commodation, and if possible a 
weeny swimming-bath for the en- 
couragement of the suitably be- 
garbed in pursuit of cleanliness 
and health.” 

“Just the place I had in mind,” 
said the fiend. “And at a rental 
of only tw’o hundred a week.” 

“Can y^ou earn proportionate- 
ly?” asked Mr. Dickinson, rather 
shocked. 

“Sure tiling!” was the reply. 

“You may have some cheese if 
you like,” said Mr. Dickinson. 

Next morning they went early 
to the store, wben Mr. Dickinson 
rebuked his oppressors, who were, 
when they adv^anced to make a 
savage attack on him, in\isibly but 
severely restrained. 

“Pick up that figure,” said Mr. 
Dickinson, wben they had fled in 
pain and tenor. He pointed to the 
disgraceful mannequin, who, with 
her nose restored, still bent to tug 
the non-existent hose. “I wall have 
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her in my room, w^here she will 
no longer lead people astray. She 
will be a constant urge to effort.” 

Hastily clothing the figure in a 
cheap t^or-made, for which Mr. 
Dickinson commanded his follow- 
er to leave the wholesale price on 
the counter, they took it by tlie el- 
bow and bore it off to a taxi, thus 
presenting to tho inquisitive 
crowd all the appearance of de- 
tectives arresting a recalcitrant 
shoplifter. 

Noonday found them installed 
in Park Lane. Mr. Dickinson out- 
lined to tho fiend a routine of 
scrubbing and sweeping, waiting 
at table, admitting visitors, tend- 
ing the wardrobe, and acting as 
secretary’-chauffeur. He described 
exactly how he liked his breakfast 
prepared. These little matters, he 
said, combined with the practice 
and execution of a career as boxer, 
and with attendance on himself 
when he went to rebuke tlie 
wicked, would keep Tazreel busy, 
and this would be half the battle 
toward regeneration. The fiend 
sighed a little. He w^as brisk when 
put to it, but he was de\ilishly 
lazy by nature, and when he con- 
templated, in addition to all 
tliese tasks, the yet harder one of 
tempting his master, he almost 
wished himself back on the deso- 
late touch-line of Hell. 

How^ever, he set to, and by la- 
boring twenty-two hours out of 
the twenty-four he managed to 
keep abreast of his duties. He was 
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greatly chagrined to find, though, 
wlien he entered on his pugilistic 
programme, that the science of 
our British heavyweights was such 
that not all his strength could 
bring him victory without a pre- 
liminary tattoo of rabbit pimches, 
nobs on the smelling bottle, rous- 
ers on the cigar-trap, and cruel 
fibs in the bread basket. His claret 
was tapped, shutters put up, ears 
thickened, grinders made to rock 
in their sockets. Not only that, but, 
lest his tail should betray his 
shameful origin when he was 
sti*ipped for combat, Mr. Dickin- 
son insisted that he should be 
docked, and performed the oper- 
ation himself \rith a pair of garden 
shears, notched for branch cut- 
ting. 

Altogether his lot was a miser- 
able one. The worst of it was, tliat 
as the months dragged by, Mr. 
Dickinson showed no signs of 
committing mortal sin within the 
meaning of the Act. 

Sometimes, when he stood, with 
folded arms and reproachful, pen- 
etrating gaze, on the threshold of 
a sun-bathing establisliment or 
m*ght club, his sinister bodyguard 
would jerk a suggestive thumb at 
some particularly shameless sylph 
or piquante dancer on a tabic, 
and twatch meanwliile tlie comer 
of his mouth violently towards his 
e^ e. A stem rebuke would imme- 
diately bring him to his senses. 

He went to great trouble to in- 
troduce Mr. Dickinson into the 


society of millionaires, that he 
might become covetous and mis- 
appropriate the subscriptions that 
poured in. His master, returning 
from a Bab}*Ionic w^'cek-end, told 
him that he had arranged a slap- 
stick part for him on the films, 
the salar}^ of which was commen- 
surate with the incredible suffer- 
ings and exertions required. 

He introduced a vile book into 
die covers of Mr. Dickinson’s 
Black Sheep Turned White. Mr. 
Dickinson told him to glance 
through each new novel diat canie 
out, and to bring to him anything 
similarly deserving of his public 
censure. 

The fiend, hoping to scare him 
into a murderous panic, sent him 
letters, apparently signed by a 
prominent fellow committee-man, 
and declaring diat he ( the fiend ) 
was in reality a notorious dancer 
named Lola do Montmorency, 
who had disappeared in unsavory^ 
circumstances some time ago, 
now masquerading in male attire. 
Exposure was threatened. "This 
must be the work of some practi- 
cal joker,” said Mr. Dickinson, 
glancing ginvely at the super- 
masculine countenance of his un- 
attractive factotum. 

That worthy then tried to per- 
suade him to enter politics. Mr. 
Dickinson pointed out diat politi- 
cians were frequently compelled 
to teU lies. 

He described, in glowing terms, 
the pleasures of eastern monarchs. 
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His master cut dovm his diet. 

He earnestly sought the good 
man to consider enlarging his in- 
fluence by becoming King Wilfrid 
I. Mr. Dickinson pondered tlie 
matter carefully, sighed, and said 
he feared the tlirone could hardly 
become his by immaculate means. 
However, ho instructed tlic fiend 
to put in his spare time speaking 
at street comers on the off-chance 
of bringing about a bloodless rev- 
olution. 

Tlie fiend, tlien, as if he had be- 
come raving mad, staggered in 
vnth baskets of jewels which he 
said ho had found; raised up 
Helen, Cleopatra, all that lot; dis- 
coursed on witchcraft; transport- 
ed the good man to tops of moun- 
tains overlooking fine landscapes; 
sat up in adjacent flats during his 
two hours’ rest, pinching the ba- 
bies to make them cry; tried to 
scrape up an acquaintance for his 
master among artists; WTOto 
"Arise, Dickinson, first Emperor 
of the World!” in phosphoms on 
his ceiling, and finally introduced 
him to Mrs. Walker. All was of no 
avail. 

Poor Tazreel grew as lean as a 
cat. He no longer took hght-hcart- 
ed kicks at stones that lay in his 
path: he no longer sang at his 
sembbing and sweeping. He was 
a victim of overwork, nervous de- 
pression, insomnia, fits of giddi- 
ness, bile, utter fatigue. 

One day, as he was polishing 
Mr. Dickinson's brass-plate on the 


front railings, a party of happier 
fiends passed by, who were doing 
themselves vveU* at the Dorches- 
ter, from which they were organ- 
izing a mass temptation of the 
Y.M.C.A. They saw Tazreel, and 
gave each other the nudge. Peals 
of laughter floated back from this 
party of well-fed, easy-living, suc- 
cessful executives, and seared 
the taut nerves of the poor plod- 
ding failure on the steps. 

The fiend, hysterical with rage, 
nished upstairs and broke the 
waxen trophy in the bedroom. 

"You clumsy fool,” said Mr. 
Dickinson, entering upon the 
crash. "However, I forgive you. 
I'll get a stenographer.” 

"Your spelling is atrocious,” he 
added. 

‘Tour typing is slow. 

"Your shorthand non-existent. 

"It will give you time to get a 
weight-lifting job at one of the 
halls.” 

Tazreel, at tliis last sentence, ut- 
tered a bitter cry. He felt the sys- 
tem was blind, corrupt, utterly 
rotten, that allowed a man to mis- 
lead a poor fiend into the hope 
of an hour or two's leisure, and 
tlien sentence him to new toils, 
without incurring immediate and 
eternal damnation. He began to 
feel that he never would be able 
to entrap Mr. Dickinson. There 
was no one to encourage him, no 
one to advise, to sympathize, to 
care. That night the poor fellow 
cried himself to sleep. 
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Two days later Maisie Williaitis 
sat at the old-fashioned type- 
writer near the big roll-top desk. 
She was just a mere slip of a thing, 
wrth big, almost friglitened, blue 
eyes tliat darkened nearly to 
black in moments of excitement. 
Maisie had had a hard time. She 
was alone in the wwld, and the 
manager at her last place had 
been a beast. It was with a sigh 
of real thankfulness that she sank 
into tlie pleasant atmosphere of 
the httle hbrary in Park Lane, 
where a restful sense of luxiuy' 
and beauty, for which her starved 
soul craved, filled the air, and her 
employer seemed a regular simp. 

That day Mr. Dickinson dic- 
tated an unusual number of let- 
ters. Tea w\as served in the oak- 
panelled, book-lined room. Maisie 
could not repress a tiny girlish 
squeal of delight when she saw the 
delicious petits fours which ac- 
companied the fragrant tea-pot 

"\^at a child you arel” said 
Mr. Dickinson kindly. “To squeal 
like that over a few cakes. My! 
What a noise you'd make if some- 
one offered you a pearl necklace. 
It would be deafening.” 

“Not if it was a relation or a 
fianc6,” said Maisie simply. “But 
you must not think me a child, 
Mr. Dickinson, for the fact is I 
very seldom see any cakes. But 
really I seem to have been grown 
up ever since I can remember: 
I Ve not had any proper childhood 
at all, I mean. You see, my dear 


mother died w^hen I was twelve. 
. . But Maisie could not go on. 
She sat bravely blinking back the 
tears from those big eyes, that 
seemed to have grown very help- 
less and very serious, and bright, 
and appealhig, and wistful, and 
soon. 

“Thats all right. Tliats all 
right,” said Mr. Dickinson benevo- 
lently. 

“If s so kind of you, Mr. Dick- 
inson, to let me tell you all this.” 

“That's all right,” said Mr. Dick- 
inson. “Perhaps I am rather a lone- 
ly person myself.” 

“I say, Mr. Butler, the boss is a 
pretty rich man, isn't he?” said 
Makie to Tazreel later on, when 
Mr. Dickinson had gone off to his 
meeting. 

‘Tes'm, he sho is,” replied that 
worthy, pretending to be a negro. 

Maisie sat silent, thrilled, ^\^at 
a strange world it was, where a 
great big rich man could be lone- 
ly, just like her little insignificant 
self. It seemed incredible: too 
good to be true. She thought of 
the lion and the mouse. 

Yet before a week had passed, 
Mr. Dickinson, as though the spe- 
cies had become mixed, was call- 
ing her “kitten.” 

In a fortnight they were en- 
gaged. 

Tazreel, when he heard the 
news, retired to his room, and 
dashed his head several times 
against the wall. He w’^as upset. 
Not being a fiend of foresight, ho 
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sav/ nothing in this arrangement 
but the prospeet of two bosses in- 
stead of one. Besides, he was 
ratlier keen on her himself. He felt 
utterly broken, and determined to 
resign. 

But as he approached the draw- 
ing-room door, he heard Maisie 
say, in her high, clear, girlish 
voice, into which (so adaptable 
was she) there was already creep- 
ing a little of the authoritative 
tone inevitable to her future high 
position: 

'Wilf, when were wed there’s 
just one teeny little change I want 
to make, apart from refurnishing 
and taking o\Tr the rest of tlie 
house.” 

"My little Maisy-waisy shall 
never ask twace,” replied the im- 
passioned Dickinson, "for any- 
thing that her Wilfywumkin can 
give her.” 

“I want you to have a proper 
staflE of servants,” said Maisie, 
"and shunt that tough-looking bat- 
man of yours riglit off the prem- 
ises. He looks at me in a way I 
don’t like.” 

"Ill break ever>' bone in his 
bod}*,” cried Mr. Dickinson warm- 
ly. "But yet— I think you must be 
mistaken, dear. He works for next 
to no wages, and he’s the most use- 
ful creature imaginable.” 

"If that’s what you call love,” 
said Maisie in a disappointed tone, 
"It’s not what I do. Just like men: 
you promise a girl anything just to 
get \*our way, and then let her 
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dowTi. I was only testing you, but, 
thank goodness, I’ve found out in 
time.” 

"Not at all, my leve,” said Mr. 
Dickinson hastily. "I was only 
playing. He shall go tomorrow.” 

"And where will tlie money 
come from then?” murmured the 
listening fiend, catching cries of 
"YumI >"iim!” and "Oh, honeyl” 
from within. He crept back to his 
little cubby-hole feeling faintly 
cheered. At all events, there 
would be no more washing-up. 

"In future,” said Mr. D. to him 
next morning, "you are excused 
all domestic duties. In fact, I don’t 
expect you to be seen here at all. 
If you come, appear to me only 
when I’m quite alone; do you im- 
derstand?” 

"O.K.. chief,” replied tlic fiend. 

"That doesn’t mean you’re to be 
idle. On the contrary, you must 
exert your earning powers to the 
utmost. The future Mrs. D. needs 
beauty, she says. It would be 
downright selfishness to continue 
to live in the frugal style of a 
hermit. So you’d better get some 
more big contracts as soon as you 
can.” 

Tlio honeymoon passed like a 
dream. Tazreel enjoyed it only 
less tlian Mr. Dickinson. Left be- 
hind in London with nothing to 
attend to but occasional cables 
demanding money, he neglected 
his contracts, lived tlie life of a 
man about to\\Ti, and replenished 
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tho exchequer in a way that would 
have shocked liis worthy master. 

It was a great day when the do- 
mestics crowded into the hall of 
Mr. Dickinson s little palace in 
Park Lane to welcome their blush- 
ing master and his bride. Tazreel 
sat invisibly on the stairs, pleased 
to see the glowing looks which the 
happy husband lavished on his 
spouse, and still more pleased to 
see that two short months in Ven- 
ice had changed tlie modest, self- 
effacing typist into a great lady, 
in no way unfitted to grace the 
mansion her adoring partner had 
prepared for her. 

‘‘Why, Wilf,” she cried, “this hall 
looks cramped to me after the 
Splendide. Can't you widen it 
somehow? I don't want Society to 
say I squeeze it to death." 

“It would mean taking tlie 
house next door, to make this hall 
any wider," said Mr. Dickinson. 

“Well, take it then," replied his 
consort, who was a little frayed 
by the journey. “You're a man, 
aren't you? Or aren't you? You got 
to prove it some w’ay, you know." 

“Ssh, my dear," miumured her 
consort. “Tlie servants will hear 
you.” And he ushered her into the 
principal drawing-room, from 
whence tlie sounds of billing and 
cooing floated out to the fiend s 
enraptured ear. 

“You must earn fifty thouscind 
before the end of the month,” 
said Mr. Dickinson to him, at tlieir 
next interview. 


“in tr>% boss," he replied. “But 
mone>^'s not so easy in these 
days. Still, I think I know a way." 

“Wliat’s that?” said Mr. Dickin- 
son. “But spare me the details. 
We'v'c a great deal of work to dis- 
cuss. The organization will have to 
be modified." 

A little while later he sum- 
moned tlie fiend again. 

“What was that I asked you for, 
before tlie end of tlie mondi?” 

“Fifty thousand,” said Tazreel. 

“Wliat, only that? I must be los- 
ing my memory. I shall need a 
hundred and fifty at tlie least. Be 
sure you don't let me down.” 

“I doubt I can come by it hon- 
estly," said Tazreel, pulling a long 
face. 

“What's tliat?” cried his master. 
“You, an ex-fiend, to talk to me in 
that way! I hope you do not think 
I vvnuld command you to do any- 
thing dishonest. Get it, I say, and 
don't let me hear another word 
about it. Put the money on my ta- 
ble next week without fail, or I 
cast >'ou off, and back you go to 
Hell for ever." 

Tazreel asked nothing much 
better tlian this, provided he 
could only take Mr. Dickinson 
with him. He half tliought of get- 
ting liim to compromise himself 
over tlie money, but feared he 
might slip off the hook; besides, 
theft by proxy is a matter for trial, 
and the fiend wanted immediate 
possession of his booty. 

He saw, in his invisible visits to 
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tlieir memige, tliat Mrs. Dickin- 
son, though in all otlier respects 
the worthiest young woman in the 
world, had been starved of beau- 
ty so long that her appetite for it 
was tremendous. She was also a 
little ambitious to cut a figuie 
among the smart set, and showed 
signs of not being so passionately 
enamored of her husband as he 
was of her. 

In short, the besotted wTetch 
was constantly bothering Tazreel 
for money, and no longer showing 
any interest in how it was come 
by. The fortunate devil, now re- 
stored to cheerfulness, did no 
work except a few cracksman's 
jobs, which were child's play, and, 
keeping half the proceeds for him- 
self, you may be sure he had a 
jolly little bachelor establishment 
round the comer in Mount Street, 
played pranks all over the town, 
and heartily commiserated his fel- 
lows at the Dorchester on the em- 
barrassment they must feel on be- 
ing seen wth their young victims 
in pubhc. 

“I married mine off six months 
ago,” he said. “He is already in 
debt to the tune of a half a mil- 
lion, and soon will sign his name 
to anything for further supplies. 
That's nothing, however: wait till 
he becomes jealous. My only trou- 
ble then will be to prevent him 
damning himself so completely 
off his own bat as to be put up for 
raffle, it being said that I had no 
hand in it. Fear nothing, though; 
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I shall be watchful to prevent that 
disaster.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Dickin- 
son very soon paid a visit to the 
fiend’s snug httle place in Mount 
Street. He was so broken down by 
love and his wife’s tantrums that 
he no longer summoned liim as 
before, but would ring at his dobr 
quite humbly after dinner, and 
ask the butler if Mr. Tazreel could 
possibly spare him a few minutes 
on a matter of importance. Gen- 
erally it was money he was want- 
ing: this time, after a good deal 
of beating about the bush, he 
asked Tazreel if he could do any- 
thing for him in the way of a love 
philter. 

“What?” cried the fiend, pre- 
tending astonishment. “Do you 
find yourself insufficiently enrap- 
tured by such beauty, charm, and 
talent as your wife has, that you'd 
resort to such means of being 
awakened to it?” 

“No, indeed,” said the poor fel- 
low. “Her virtues are plain 
enough, but so also is the fact that 
she is a little impatient when I 
fail to come up to the high stand- 
ard her fine taste demands. In 
short, I would have her a little 
more in love with me, that she 
might overlook my blemishes, 
without my having to gild them 
to the ruinous extent I do. Be- 
sides, if I don’t become more at- 
tractive in her eyes, I can’t help 
feeling (it's probably only my 
fancy) that I may find an intruder 
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in the house: a home-WTeckcr, I 
mean.^ 

The fiend, tliough knowing per- 
fectly well there had been one of 
that sort hanging about for the last 
montli, chose not to mention it, 
nor did he give him any sort of 
warning, but only the philter: the 
consequence was, that in a vcr>’ 
short time there was not one 
homc-wTceker in Park Lane, but 
at least ten. 

When there are ten, a suspi- 
cious, pr>"ing husband, such as Mr. 
Dickinson had become, generally 
gets wind of one of them sooner or 
later. One night the unhappy man 
broke in upon the fiend s ease. 

“Ask me no questions,” he said, 
‘"but tell me, have you anything 
that will imdo the effects of that 
cursed love philter you gave me? 
It s all because of that. Pm sure.” 

“Love,” replied the fiend, “is, as 
you yourself should know, a very 
tricky passion. In cases like your 
wife s, what lies in the power of 
any poor devil to arouse, is often 
such as tlie Prince of Darkness 
himself could not quell. I fear, my 
dear Dickinson, tliat we shall have 
to resort to ‘witchcraft.'” 

“Heaven forbidl” cried die dis- 
tracted wretch, piteously. 

“Why, as to tliat, it docs.” 

“All I want is something in a 
bottle,” moaned his victim. 

“Come, Dickinson,” said the 
fiend, witli an abominable brisk- 
ness, “it s time to be honest with 
yourself, to play the man. You 


can't just accept my help and shut 
your eyes to the measures I have 
to take on your behalf, as you've 
been doing over money matters, 
for example, for six months.” 

“\Miat? Do you mean to say the 
moneys was not come by honest- 
ly?” cried the poor fool, in affright. 
“Good gracious, and I needed an- 
other fort}' thousand this very eve- 
ning. I must have it, too. Maisie 
says .she must have a tiara: she 
finds the place draughty.” 

“Tell her to get it from young 
what's-his-name,” was the sly an- 
swer. 

“Don't madden me.” 

“Well, here's the money. It 
came from a late bank messenger, 
who is getting later every minute, 
and who ^vill never arrive. Take 
it. All the rest was come by in 
much the same way.^' 

“After all, it's not for a selfish 
motive,” murmured Mr. Dickin- 
son. “I can't have Maisie getting a 
cold in die head, can I?” 

“No,” said the fiend, widi a 
smile. 

“Now about this witchcraft,” he 
continued. “You'd better make up 
your mind quickly. Every minute 
you hesitate, you're leaving your 
wife alone. And, as you know, 
she's very liighly strung.” 

“Oh dear, what have I to do?" 

“Oh, just kill a white goat. 
That's nodiing. Butchers do it e^ - 
ery day. And gabble a few words 
after me. What's there in that?” 

“After all, I can always repent," 
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said Mr. Dickinson tremulously. 

“Yes, always,” said the fiend. 

He gave Mr. Dickinson a stiff 
brandy and soda, dnd excused 
himself for a moment, to fetch the 
goat, he said. Actually, he took ad- 
vantage of his ^vithdrawal to tele- 
phone to Park Lane, to say that 
Mr. Dickinson could not return 
before morning. 

He then went back, leading in a 
poor old nanny, whom his dupe 
despatched amid a positive blaze 
of Bengal Lights, provided gratis 
by the fiend. After an hour or two 
spent in such jiggery-pokery, our 
hero found himself in possession of 
a phial which contained no less 
than half a gill of tap water. 

“Now, I suppose, Tm what you 
might call a lost soul,” he said, 
trembling like a blancmange. 

“/ wouldn’t call j^ou such,” said 
the fiend. 

“No, of coinse I can repent.” 

“You’d better wait till you’ve 
administered that,” remarked Taz- 
reel, indicating the phial. “Or it 
would be as useless as tap water.” 

“All right, I don’t repent then.” 

“Spoken like a man! I’ll stroll 
round with you. Here! Take the 
knife as a little memento.” 

They walked round in silence 
tlirough the pleasant night air. 
When they reached Mr. Dickin- 
son’s door: 

“I’ll just come in and have a 
drink,” said Tazreel. 

“Better not, old chap. Maisie 
don’t appreciate you.” 
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"Oh, don’t worry about the mis- 
sus. She’s in bed. See, there’s no 
lights at all down below.” 

They entered the hall. 

“Nice hat,” said the fiend care- 
lessly, picking up a topper from 
the table. “Yours?” 

“. . . NO.”^ 

“Why, that’s certainly the low- 
down,” said the fiend, Caponeish- 
ly. “Just while you were jeopardiz- 
ing your soul for her sake!” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“Dickinson, show yourself a 
man,” said the fiend sternly. “You 
are a man, aren’t you? Or aren’t 
you?” He imitated Maisie’s voice 
to perfection. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

"You got that knife,” shouted 
the fiend fiendishly. “Come on! I’ll 
hold ’em down.” 

They rushed up tlie stairs. Mr. 
Dickinson applied his ear to the 
door; the fiend silently opened the 
door of the lift shaft. They burst 
into the bedroom; there were 
screams, and the deed was done. 
Mr. Dickinson, with a cry of hor- 
ror, flung down tlie fatal blade 
and bolted out of the room. 

The fiend followed, tripped 
him up on the landing, stooped 
like a hawk after his falling body 
as he toppled down thejift shaft, 
nabbed his soul as it popped out, 
and, with one tremendous lack, 
landed it favorably into the line- 
up of Tazreel’s United, and in a 
moment the game was in full 
swing. 
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